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LADIES’ BRETTON COSTUME.—(For Illustration see Preceding Page.) 
Figurr No. 1.—This costume includes a skirt cut by pattern No. 4886, which is in 9 sizes for ladies from 
20 to 36 inches, waist measure, and costs 35 cents. The polonaise is cut by pattern No. 4998, whieh is in 13 


sizes for ladies from 28 to 46 inches, bust measure, and also costs 35 cents. The skirt hangs very grace 


2 EO OTR BEES 


fully, having fan-gores inserted in the back, which fall easily into the outlines required by Fa-hion. Thi 
polonaise is o=c of the latcst and most elegant designs, and unites the most charming features of the Breton | 
style with the plain drcpery at present so fashionable. The material made up is a*brocaded woolen. The 
trimming consists of wide and narrrow galloon or Titan braid, though embroidered or Breton bands ar 


considered very popular for such garments as require flat decorations. Bands may be embroidered by han 





in any favorite design. In making the costume for a lady of medium size, 4% yards of goods 27 inche 


wide are needed for the skirt, and 8} yards 22 inches wide, or 4} yards 48 inches wide, for the polonaise 








88 1988 
nba Pow Back View 
BOYS’ ETON JACKET. 

No. 4988.—This garment is very jaunty for gen 
eral or school wear, and is made of fine cloth of a 
dark shade. The pattern is in 9 sizes for boys 
from 7 to 15 years of age. To make the garment 


for a boy of 11 years, 2 yards of goods 27 inches 


wide will be required. I’rice of pattern, 25 cents 





LADIES’ LONG BRETON JACKET. Back View. 
No. 6002.—One of the most graceful shapes which the Breton style of jacket lias yet assumed is 
' ‘ 
. here delineated. The material represented is lady's-cloth, and the trimming consists of heavy white braid. 





Pearl buttons are used in closing the right side, and also in ornamenting the epposite jacket-front. The 
; pattern is in 13 sizes for ladies from 28 to 46 inches, bust measure, and costs 30 cents. In making the || 
| garment for a lady of medium size, 4$ yards of goods 22 inches wide, or 2} yards 48 inches wide, are needed. | 
| 





1996 | = 
4989 Front View. 499 


Front View. Back View. Back View. 


MISSES’ BASQUE, BUTTONED DIAGONALLY. MISSES’ BRETON JACKET. 

No. 4989.—This model is made of suit goods and No. 4996.—The pattern to this jacket is in 8 sizes 
illustrates the diagonal styleof closing. The pattern for misses from 8 to 15 years of age and costs 25 
is in 8 sizes for misses from 8to 15 yearsof age, and cents. To make the jacket fora miss of 13 years, 2f | 
calls for 2% yards of material 22 inches wide, or 1} —_yards of goods 22 inches wide, together with } yard 

yard 48 inches wide, in making the basque fora miss for the vest, or 1} yard 48 inches wide, with § yard 
| of 12 years. _ Price of pattern, 25 cents. ___ for the vest, will be necessary. 


} 
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BOYS’ SAILOR BLOUSE WAIST. 

No. 6009,.—The jaunty sa lor blouse is 
one of the leading styles of waists for 
young boys and is here represented in a 
most attractive form. Any soft material 
is suitable for such waists. The pattern 


6009 
Front View. Rack View. 
is in 8 sizes for boys from 3 to 10 years 
of age and costs 20 cents Of material 
27 inches w , 1} yard are needed in 


making the waist for a boy of 7 years 
LADIES’ SINGLE-BREASTED CLOAK. 
t No. 4927 loak of graceful propor- 
tions and h, made of beaver 
498% and trimmed with Hercules braid and 4987 
Front View, buttons, is pictured in these engravings. Back View. 
odel with assured success, The pattern is in 13 
| sizes for ladies from 28 to 46 inches, bust measure. In making the garment for a lady of medium size, 
* ‘ 


64 vards of material 22 inches wide, or 3 yards 48 inches wide, will be needed. Price of pattern, 35 cet. 
. e , 


Any material in use for cloaks may be applied to tl 


GIRLS’ HOUSE SACK. 

No. 6017.—This sack is made of 
scarlet flannel, and has loose fronts 
and a French back. The pattern is in 
7 sizes for girls from 3 to 9 years of 
age. To make the sack for a girl of 6 


Front View. Back View. 
years, 28 yards of goods 22 inches 
wide, or 14 yard 48 inches wide, will 
be required. Price of pattern, 20 cents. 


LADIES’ HALF-FITTING CLOAK, 
WITH A CAPE. 


(DESIRABLE FOR ELDERLY LADIES.) 
No 4981.—This cl 
desirable for elderly ladies, but this fact 4981 
Front’ Vises does not detract from its suitability for 
: those who are younger. The model is 


ak 13 particularly 


Back View 
| adapted to any cloaking material and will admit of any fashionable decoration. The pattern is in 13 sizes 
| for ladies from 28 to 46 inches, bust measure. Of material 54 inches wide, 34 yards are needed in miking 


|| the garment for a lady of medium size. Price of p.ttern, 35 cents. 
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Front View. 


cents. 
pede, dP mablie 


inches wide, wi 


GIRLS’ COAT, 


Front View. 


will be rex 


years of 





iired, 


age and costs 2 


CHILD'S COAT. 


No. 4997.—In 
making a 


ment of this de- 


yar- 


scription, flannel, 
light clsth, or 
camel’s-hair will 
be found appro- 
priate and pretty. 
The pattern is in 
6 sizes for chil- 
dren from 1 t 

years of 
its 


age, 


price 


To make the garment for a 


22 inches wiue, or lt 


be re 


No. 4 ‘ 
This handso 


CO is made 


of cloth of a 
light quality 
and = finished 
with machine- 
stitching. In 
making the 
coat for a girl 
of 6 years, 4 
yards of goods 
22 inches wide, 
or 1$ yard 48 


inches wide, 


The pattern is in 7 sizes for girls from 


9r 


“Sy u00 0% 37800 pue 


1997 


CK + lew, 


hild 
echud 


of 4 years, 24 


ird of material 48 


SASTED VEST. 


4995 
Back View. 


> cents, 


‘aD JO sumed el og w 





Fieurr No. 3.—CHILD'S COSTUME. 
FIGURE 
single garment and is made of navy-blue flannel. 


No. 3.—This little costume consists of a 
Any material in vogue for children’s wear makes up 
prettily The pattern, which is No. 
1993, is in 5 sizes for children from 2 to 6 years of 
age and costs 25 cents. In making the t fora 
chill of 5 years, 38 yards of material 22 inches 


de, or 14 yard 48 in 


in this way. 


*§ wide, will be needed 


S18BOD Nin ame MH cree £ 
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awe as 


CHILD’S DRESS. 
No. 6008.—This 
little 
made of 
cashmere and 
neatly trimmed 
with braid and 
Bands of 
material 


cunning 
dress is 


buttons. 
the 
be used if 
red. The 


. 


6 sizes 


may 
prefer- 
pattern 
for 
children from 1 to 

3ack View. 


Front View. 6 years of age, 


making the costume for 


and its price is 20 cents. In 
child of 4 years, 22 


f 99 


yards of 22-i 


be required. 


nch-wide go 


rard of 48-inch-wide goods, will 


BOYS’ COSTUME. 
No. 4982.—A 
little 


stylish cos- 


tume, complete in 


one garment, but 
having the effect of 
a jacket and sepa- 
rate kilt skirt, is 
here illustrated. 
The garment may 
be stitched or fin- 
ished with braid. 
The pattern is in 5 
sizes for boys from 
2 to 6 years of age 
and costs 25 cents. In making the 
costume for a boy of 4 years, 2¢ yards of goods 
inches wide will be required. 


IMA 
Front Vi ww. 


4982 
Back View. 
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LADIES’ BLOUSK, WITH A YOKE, 
No. 6007.—The plaited blouse with a plain 
deep yoke is one of the most fashionable 





styles cf waist. The material made up is 





vigogne, and the trimming consists of black 
ribbon velvet. The pattern is in 13 sizes for 
ladies from 28 to 46 inches, bust measure 
In making the blouse for a lady of medium 
size, 44 yards of goods 22 inches wide, or 2 
yards 48 inches wide, are needed. Price of 
pattern, 30. cents. 


6019 
Front View. ‘ i +3 a Back View. 
} Back View. 


Front View. 
e BIB COLLAR. 
(FOR MISSES, GIRLS AND CHILDREN.) 

No. 6019.—Although this handsome little article 
of neckwear is made of lace insertion and edging, it 
may be cut from pique or any of the materials made 
up into such collars and trimmed with embroidery. 
Embroidery and lace are often combined in making 
bib collars. The pattern is in three sizes for misses, 
girls and children, ard its price is 10 conts. To make 
the collar from 22-inch-wide goods, § yard wiil b 

: required. 

SY MISSES’ SINGLE-BREASTED CLOAK. = 
600 No. 6005.—Suit goods or cloakings mako up agres 6003 
Front Vi ably in this way and may be finished in any ne. Rack View. 

manner. The pattern is in 8 sizes for misses from 
» 15 years of age and costs 30 cents. In making a cloak in the manner represented for a miss of 13 


| years, 44 yards of material 22 inches wide, or 1% yard 48 inches wide, w.]] be rev 


Front View. Back View, 
MITT PATTERN. 
No. 6021.—If goods are bought for the purpose, 
$4 yard 22 inches wide will make these mitts for 
hands measuring 74 inches back of the knuckles. 
The pattern is in 15 sizes from 4 to 11 inches about 
the hand back of the knuckles, and costs 10 cents. 
MISSES’ BRETON OVER-SKIRT. 
No. 4999.—The material represented in this over- 
skirt is twilled de beige, avd the trimming consists of 
white woolen braid. <A fancy pocket-lap is added on 
4 the right front, and the plaited back drapery is Gs: 
Front View crossed by a Breton strap. In making theover-skirt 4999 


. ; ; ; tank Wieon 
for a miss of 12 years, 3$ yards of goods 22 inches wide, or 1 yard 48 inches Back View. 


wide, will be r red. The pattern is in 8 sizes for misses from 8 to 15 years of age and costs 25 cents 
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MISSES’ BLOUSE, WITH YOKE. 


No. 6004.—This blouse is made of de beige and 


trimmed with yak lace. It is in plain yoke shape 





at the top and has a gatliered lower portion, which 

fined at the waist-line by a belt. The sleeves 
are in coat shape and the neck has a standing col- 
lar. The yoke may be outlined with narrow bands, 
pipings or cordings of silk or velvet, with a 
charming result. The pattern is in 8 sizes for misses 
from 8 to 15 years of age In making the blouse 
for a miss of 11 years, 3} yards of material 
inches wide, or 12 yard 48 inches wide, will be 


Front View. required. Price of pattern, 25 cents. 
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6014 
LADIES’ OVER-SKIRT 


No. 6014.—The pattern to r i a LADIES’ 
this pretty garment is in 9 sizes ¢ CHEMISE AND OPEN 
\ 


for ladies from 20 to 36 inches, Ny \ \\ KNICKERBOCKER DRAWERS. 


' COMBINATION SACI 
: ‘\y 4 : mi 
waist measure, and costs 30 é \ we No. 4991.—The combination 
cents. In making the y wi drawers and chemise in one garment 
Wesel 


y Py \\" 
over-skirt for a lady of af ¥ r is illustrated in this model. The pat- 
medium size, 54 y y F a -s. a tern isin 10 sizes for ladies from 28 to 
of material 22 inches 16 inches, bust measure, and calls for 
wide, or 24 yards 48 3ty uds of material 36 inches wide in 
uches wide, will be making the garment for a ludy of me- | 
required dium size. Price of pattern, 25 cents. 








LADIES’ ENGLISH MORNING ROBE 
No. 4986.—This shapely and becoming house dress is made of Tycoon reps and trimmed w.th bands of | 


white-edged *glvet and bows of the material. The style of 
The engraving delineates the modish contour of the ba k and the neat arrange- 


trimming is suggestive of the Breton effect at || 


the front of the garment. 
meut of the decorations. The latter may be replaced by Breton bands or folds of silk or velvet 
material adapzed to the purpose makes up with exceptional elegance in this mode. The pattern is in 13 
sizes for ladies from 28 to 46 inches, bust measure, and costs 35 cents. In making the dress for a lady cf 


medium size, 94 yards of material 22 inches wide, or 44 yards 48 incl.es wide, are needed 
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GOL: 


Front View. 


CHILD'S HOOD, IN ONE 
PIECK. 

No. %728.—This hood is 
made of blue merino and is 
gathered just back of the 
front edge and also across the 
neck to shape it to the head 
}and divide it into the hood 
nud cape portions. The frill at 








the front is underlaid with 
| tulle intermingled with rib- 
bon loops, and is stayed with 


cap or ribbon wire. Theties 
are of ribbor, and a bow of 
the same isatthe neck. The 
pattern is in 3 sizes for chil- 
dren from 2 to 6 years of age, 
and costs 10 cents. To make 
the hood for a child of 6 
years, § yard of goods 27 
inches wide will be needed. 


order, 
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!. BUTTERICK & OO.’S PATTERNS. 


LADIES’ BRETON BLOUSE. 


No. 6013.—The pattern to this blouse is in 13 
sizes for ladies from 28 to 46 inches, bust meas- 


ure, and costs 30 cents. 


In making the blouse 


for a lady of medium size, 4% yards of material 
22 inches wide, or 2 yards 48 inches wide, are 


needed. 


Two shades of the same material com- 


bine prettily in such a garment, either shade being 


used for trimming in place of the galloon. 


Ficure No. 4.—GIRLS’ COSTUME. 


Figure No. 4.—A polonaise and skirt 
compose this costume. The polonaise was 
cut by pattern No. 4994, which isin 7 sizes 
for girls from 3 to 9 years of age and costs 
25 cents. The skirt was cut by pattern No. 
4829, which is in the same number of sizes 
as the polonaise pattern and costs 20 cents. 
In making the costume for a girl of 7 years, 
£4 yards of goods 27 inches wide will form 
the skirt, while the polonaise will require 
38 yards of 22-inch-wide goods or 1} yard 


of 48-inch-wide goods. 


(2 NOTICE :--We are Agents for the Sale of E. BUTTERICK & COS PATTERNS, and 
will send any kind or size of them to any address, postpaid, om receipt of price and) 


T. S. ARTHUR & SON, 227 South Sixth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


6013 


Back View. 


GIRLS’ RIDING-HOOD 


No. 6016.—This 


made of flannel, and embroid- 


hood j 


ered with white cotton. The 
edges and seam8 are finished 
with a box-plaited ruche of 
the material. A bow of flan- 

nel is at the top of the front 

and also at the back of the |) 
neck The pattern ia in 9} 
sizes for girls from 1 to 9 





6016 


years of age, and its price | 
is 15 cents. To make the|| 
hood for a girl of 5 years, 
% yard of 22-inch-wide goods 
§ yard of 48-inch-wide || 
material will be required, || 
together with § yard of|| 
Canton flannel 27 inches || 
wide for lining. 


or 
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the water, @Nd A@1OsL BueED su Spars UUiiig @ ) Liou cs gives F 
thunder-storm.” | cove r of the brown moustache, 
After discussing the subject at length, and criti. | “Been a salesman, or something of that sort, I 
VOL. XLV.—4l. (567) 
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Vout. XLV. 


A TOUCH OF NATURE. 


BY MADGE CARROL. 


TOW that there’s only two of us,” remarked Mrs. 
Coverdale, addressing her sister-in-law Agnes, 
“T want to break up housekeeping. It’s too 
hard on me; I’m getting old. If Kaign would only 
marry and take possession here, I’d go to boarding 
it’s too provoking ; 


~ 


the very next day. there’s my 


girls, both younger, and both married, while he, at 
twenty five, seems to be settling down into regular 
old bachelorhood.” 

Miss Coverdale, having just called after a year’s 
absence South, asked, was there no lady for whom 
her nephew manifested a preference. 

“None,” was the answer; “unless some slight 


attention paid Miss Angela Fothergill might be so | 


construed.” 


The next question put the aggrieved parent was, ! 


had she broached the subject of matrimony. 

“Over and over,” was the reply. 

“And mentioned Miss Fothergill ?” 

“Time and again.” 

Miss Coverdale thought there was the difficulty, 
and advised his being left alone. 

Imagine her astonishment, thoroughly well-bred 
and lady-like in its manifestation, on being informed 
that she was the difficulty, 

“You are by far too young, too handsome, too re- 
markable every way, Agnes. I often feel like quar- 
reling with you for being so superior to our sex. 
Wise, prudent, entirely self-poised, vou never under 
any circumstances lose your mental equilibrium. 
Kaign’s admiration for such qualities is without 
stint or bound. He saysif Heaven has not made 
such a woman for him, he'll die single.” 

“ What is Miss Fothergill like?” inquired Agnes 
Coverdale, quietly ignoring this tribute to her 
worth, 

“A good girl enough, but a perfect baby. If there’s 
anything Kaign particularly abominates in a woman, 
apart from absolute carelessness, it’s that. Angela’s 
no more to be depended on than a canary bird. She 
screams if she sees a beetle, is dreadfully afraid on 
the water, and almost goes into spasms during a 
thunder-storm.” 

After discussing the subject at length, and criti- 
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As 


| cising Miss Fothergill’s photograph, Miss Coverdale 

| inquired after Kaign. 

According to Mrs. Coverdale, he had gone off on 
some “mysterious journey.” “So unlike him, too,” 
she declared ; then produced a postal card containing 
but two lines, stating that the writer expected to be 
absent from four to six weeks, and she was not to 
worry. 

“Perhaps he goes to meet his fate,” remarked 

Aunt Agnes. 

She was right; he did. We are often led, so to 
speak, out of the back gate, up blind alleys, and 
through scenes all unfamiliar, to meet our fate. Go- 
ing utterly unconscious of our errand, too, sometimes 
rebelliously, even when the end, once arrived at, 
proves pleasant to both soul and sense. 

“You’re your father’s own son, my boy!” 

|claimed a hearty voice, and a hand like a sledge- 


e@X- 


hammer came down on the would-be-bachelor’s 


shoulder. 
The dialogue immediately ensuing was “short, 
Yes, it was Coverdale. 


“ Ain’t your name Coverdale ?” 


sharp, decisive.” 

“ Kaign ?” 

“Right, sir” 

Maybe he didn’t remember “ Cap’n” Bostwick ? 

Now that the subject was mentioned, the young 
man did remember him with very great pleasure. 
How was the captain ? 

“Staunch, sir, staunch. Sorry I’ve no time for 
compliments. Not a minute to spare to find out 
whether Rick Coverdale’s enterprise was a success or 
not. Howsomever, my lad, now I think of it, if you 
answer one question of mine in the affirmative, 
maybe we'll have opportunities a plenty to talk over 
matters and things. If it seems impertinent, beg 
pardon; but seeing you here, ’parently not knowing 
what to do with yourself, put itin my head. To be 
sure,” eyeing him critically, “ you’ve got store clothes 
on; but that ain’t anything. Some of the best- 
men I know are unemployed. 

never hard Are 


dressed Doing 


clothes. you out of 


nothing’s 
work ?” 

“Yes, sir, I’m out of work.” 

Men have the advantage. Captain Bostwick never 
noticed the queer twitch Kaign’s mouth gave under 
cover of the brown moustache. 

“Been a salesman, or something of that sort, I 
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reckon,” continued the captain, with a glance at his | against a background of darkening sky, and Kaigy 
hands, slender yet sufficiently bronzed; it took some saw, nota child, but a woman. A youthful creatur 
hard rowing to win that cup. “Maybe you’d be| it is true, and small; nevertheless, she was fully 
above going aboard a canal-boat. My mate’s sick in | matured, and not by any means the child he expected 
the hospital ; expected to be out again and on hand | to see. I don’t know how to describe her, unless | 
in time; but time’s up, and he ain’t. I don’t want to | introduce a term florists use when a flower takes op 
offend; if you ain’t above shipping, come right | tints not exactly belonging thereto—inclined to sport 
along; if you are, say so, and I’m off.”’ | Observing her watch with bated breath and dark 
Having assured the staunch waterman he was not | dilated eye while they underwent the—to her—try. 
above any honest calling, Kaign Coverdale, with so {ing ordeal of a passing boat, Kaign knew her to be 
much leisure and so much money he scarcely knew | no stranger to those deeper experiences that never 
what to do with either, had engaged as a boat hand, | fail to leave their impress. But after she had cast g 
and bought a suit of clothes betitting his occupation, | backward glance upon the object of her fears, quietly 
Pr« paratory tremors from the steam-tug ready to} and harmlessly receding in the distance, and her 
convey them down the bay, ran through the line of | bright, reassured smile fell full upon him, it was a 
barges in her wake as they stepped on board the | little girl’s face again, and he felt sure he knew why 
“ Barkis is Willin’.” A rosy-cheeked woman peeped | they called her Dimply. 
from the captain’s cabin. | “Oh, no,” she replied, when, he told her so after 
“This is my wife, sir,” remarked that worthy | their acquaintance was twenty-four hours old. “| 
gentleman “Not the one you remember— not | didn’t get the name for their sakes,” dimples rip. 
Susanna. This is my third—this is Lettie. How’s our | pling over her face as she spoke. “I stumbled on it 
patient?” he asked, with the broadest kind of a smile. | trying to say Dora Dalrymple when I was too little 
Then, addressing Kaign, “ We've a little girl on | Because of them I’ve kept it.” 
board, the biggest coward ever was born Thinks Kaign soon learned the art of calling them forth 
we're sure to be shipwrecked and cast away on a| it became one of the pleasures of that new world in 
1. It’s her first voyage, and she’s dread-| which he found himself. To give utterance to an 


desert island. 
fully afraid on the water.” }odd thought, use some quaint phrase, quote som 


And so Kaign Coverdale began earning his bread, | timely, pointed satire, was like dropping a pebble i: 
not exactly by the sweat of his brow—there was no | a mountain brook. Rings on rings of dimples would 
very hard work imposed—but by the labor of his | start up, rippling across and making an all-alive fac 
hands. He found himself, strange to say, delighted | of it in an instant. 
with this novel experience. It was like tumbling} When I spoke of her features as “inclined t 
from one very agreeable sort of life and landing | sport,” I should have mentioned in the same connec- 
straight upon one’s feet in another, equally agree- | tion that such was the nature of her eyes, hair, color 
able. The captain and his wife were diamonds, in| There never was such tricksy-hued eyes, such red, 
rough to be sure, but the genuine article, and no| brown and gold-stranded hair, such a touch-and-g: 
mistake about it. It was easy to parry all questions, | of a color. Or if there was, their owner might not 
and make believe to be “ poor but respectable.” have been beautiful 

Years before, Rick Coverdale, Kaign’s father, left | as Dimply certainly was not; yet better than beauty 


according to regulation style 


the little inland town where he and Sam Bostwick | was hers. 
had grown up together and married, for the purpose Kaign Coverdale was not long learning this littl 
of embarking in a certain enterprise which proved a | woman’s history. Her mother died on giving her 
Kaign made no mention of a second | birth, and at the age of fifteen—five years prior t 
these events recorded—she lost her father also. There 
| were brothers and sisters, all married and scattered. 
While her father lived, Dimply enjoyed the comforts 
|of a refined home, and was receiving the highest 
‘educational advantages. When he died, leaving 
| nothing for his last and dearest child, she was doubly 
bereaved. Since then she had tried to earn a living 
| with one and another member of her family, in one 
}and another place, without success. They either 
|could not or would not give her a home, but were 
always looking up some suitable position, thinking 
they had found such, and sending for her. Ocea- 
| sionally her expenses were defrayed; more fre- 


dead failure. 
venture, caught up by that tide which leads on to 
fortune, and meeting no disasters on the way. 

Every day he inquired politely after the little girl, 
and every day forgot her existence as soon as his 
question was answered. Towards evening of the fifth 
day she ventured on deck. Great was her consterna- 
tion on discovering a coal-barge coming from the 
opposite direction. Kaign heard the young voice 
ejaculating, remonstrating; yet, being otherwise en- 
gaged, could not turn and look. Mrs. Bostwick 
laughed, and endeavored to explain away her fears; 
but only the near approach of the “awful boat” sub- 
dued her. 

Kaign Coverdale never forgot his first impression | quently, however, the little lone one was obliged to 
of her when he turned to look, after this silence fell | get from place to place as best she could. Heretofore 
They were passing through a level, peach-growing | always avoiding the water. Just now there was no 
country, with its orchards and farm-houses powdered | help for it. Being on her way to a brother’s in Cap- 
with gold dust from the setting sun. The light shone | tain Bostwick’s vicinity, and, destitute of funds, she 
straight upon her face and figure as she stood out | Was compelled to accept his offer of a free passage. 
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BISHOP HATTO’S 


Having known this gentleman and his worthy wife 
nearly all her life, she undertook the voyage with 
Jess reluctance than she could have imagined possi- 
ble. Still, from first to last, she was afraid. The 
most trivial occurrence out of the common way 
brought gloom into her eyes, and sent the color out 
of her cheeks. While no argument, no persuasion, 
could induce her to remain on deck during their 
passage through a lock. Judge of Kaign’s astonish- 
ment, then, when one day she asked to be allowed to 
stay and watch the progress of a thunder-storm. 

Questioned regarding this seeming inconsistency, 
she replied, her eyes taking in heaven’s topmost 
blue: “I don’t know whether I can explain or not 
V'iltry to. If anything had happened back there in 
the lock, it would have been like falling into the 
hands of man. If anything happens now, through 
the wind or the lightning, it would be like fall- 
ing into the hands of God. He can be trusted, 
always.” 

A moment later, when a storm-driven insect sought 
refuge under their umbrella, and Kaign struck at it, | 
she covered the little thing with her pretty hand. 

“T thought it would startle you,” he said, apolo- | 
getically. 

“Oh, no,” was her answer. “I’m never afraid of 
such harmless things.” 

How unlike Miss Fothergill, reflected Kaign 
Coverdale; yet how unlike Aunt Agnes, too. The 
one would have gone into hysterics over storm and 
flying creature, the other, sufficiently occupied, would 
have ignored both. 

You’re thinking you see how it ended? Yes, but 
I want to tell you. 

Unto two hearts on board the “ Barkis is Willin’,” 
that trip was like a journey through enchanted lands. 
Now they glided between green pastures and nodding 
grain-fields; then through regions “ woodsy, and wild, 
and lonesome ;” here swung anear a busy little town; 
there crept along under rock shadows ; now the land- 
scape was all life, sunshine and flicker of wings; 
again, silent, darkling, with drip of hidden water in 
the gloom, and rush of slimy creatures through the 
leaves. 

Meanwhile, Dimply, with her simple speech, half- 
childish, half-womanly, and with never a thought of 
marrying or giving in marriage, finding ludgment 
under the tri-colored hair, worked a strange but 
innocent spell. 

Passing through some of the grandest scenery in 
the State, this litthe Miss Dalrymple, very much 
taken with a dot of a house under lichened rocks | 
flecked with sheep, proceeded to make a sketch. 
Having finished, she laughed until the tears ran | 


down. 

“My rocks,” she said, “look like mouldy boots, | 
and my sheep like spools of cotton. Oh, dear, if 
ever I get myself all together and settle down, maybe 
I shall be something. As it is—’ She ended ab- 
ruptly, and with a sigh. 

On another occasion, growing more confidential as 
their acquaintance progressed, she remarked : “| 
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leave so many places in haste, and forget so many 
things, I seem to be wandering around in pieces, part 
of me in one spot, part in another. If I take my best 
hat, I’m sure to leave my Sunday sacque; as for 
pairs,’ with that quick, bright, dimple-gemmed 
smile, “I’m almost certain to have nothing but odd 
ones. 

Kaign Coverdale’s ideal woman was perfect as a 
statue, and—he was just beginning to suspect it— 
almost as calm, as cold. Miss Fothergill, and a host 
beside, had flattered, flirted ; but here was a tiny wo- 
man neither cold nor falsely tender, neither too wise 
nor too foolish, taking life’s sad things patiently as 
an angel, its sunny things gleefully as a little child. 
All that was best and manliest in him reached out 
yearningly after this wandering dove, all that was 
sweetest and tenderest in his nature longed to see the 
weary wings folded in the ark of home. 

You think you see how it ended? Yes, of course. 
Why shouldn't it? 


BISHOP HATTO’S MOUSE TOWER, 


HE Rhine is one of the most beautiful and pic- 
turesque rivers in the world ; and history, poetry 
and romance have done what they could to add 
to its interest. It descends from the heart of the 
Alps, from rocky precipices and immense glaciers, 
and then proceeds through a country which is truly 
the domain of romance. In the Upper Rhine we 
find the black forest, peopled, according to not very 


|remote popular superstition, with fairies, brownies, 


goblins, giants and pigmies. Here are, or once were, 
dragons and other monsters, and robbers innumer- 
able. It is in reality the scene of many fierce en- 
counters between feudal lords of the Middle Ages, 
who were probably but little better than robbers, the 
ruins of whose mountain fastnesses still remain. 
Every foot of ground is sacred to history, legend or 
poetry. Every rock has its attendant good or evil 
spirit, every waterfall its sprite. 

Descending the stream, we reach the lovely Valley 
of the Rheingau, beautiful with undulating hills, 
well-cultivated fields and abundantly-bearing vine- 
yards. At the very gateway into this Valley of the 
Rhine, at the juncture of the Nahe with the Rhine, 
stands Bingen, the scene of a well-known poem by 
the late Hon. Mrs. Norton. Near the mouth of the 
same river is a small, square tower, which is the 
scene of Southey’s poem, “Bishop Hatto.” The 
Castle of Ehrenfels is opposite, situated on the slope 
of a high hill. In the engraving, the upper part of 
the picture represents the Castle of Ehrenfels, the 
lower part the Mouse Tower, while Ehrenfels is again 
seen on the opposite bank of the river. 

The following poem, by Southey, already referred 
to, tells the story of the “ Mouse Tower :” 


“The summer and autumn hath been so wet, 
That in winter the corn was growing yet; 
’T was a piteous sight to see all around 
The grain lie rotting on the ground. 
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“ Every day the starving poor 

Crowded around Bishop Hatto’s door, 

For he had a plentiful last year’s store ; 

And al! the neighborhood could tell 

His granaries were furnished well. 


“ Rejoiced at such tidings, good to hear, 
The poor folk flocked from far and near; 
The great barn was full as it could hold 
Of women and children, young and old. 
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MOUSE TOWER (OR BISHOP HATTO'S TOWER) AND EHRENFELS. 


At last Bishop Hatto appointed a day “Then, when he saw it could hold no more, 
To quiet the poor without delay ; Bishop Hatto he made fast the door ; 

He bade them to his great barn repair, And while for mercy on Christ they call, 
And they should have food for the winter there. He set fire to the barn and burnt them all. 











OUR GIRLS. 


“*]’ faith, tis an excellent bonfire,’ quoth he, 
‘And the country is greatly obliged to me 
For ridding it, in these times forlorn, 

Of rats that only consume the corn,’ 


“So then to his palace returned he, 
And he sat down to his supper merrily, 
And he slept that night like an innocent man ; 
But Bishop Hatto never slept again. 


‘In the morning, as he entered the hall, 
Where his picture hung against the wall, 
\ sweat like death all o’er him came, 

For the rats had eaten it out of the frame. 


‘As he looked, there came a man from his farm; 
He had a countenance white with alarm. 

‘My lord, I opened your granaries this morn, 
And the rats had eaten all your corn.’ 


‘Another came running presently, 
{nd he was as pale as pale could be: 
‘Fly! my lord bishop, fly! quoth he, 
‘Ten thousand rats are coming this way ; 
The Lord forgive you for yesterday g 


‘TH go to mv tower on the Rhine,’ replied he; 
‘Tis the safest place in Germany ; 

The walls are high, and the shores are steep, 
And the stream is strong, and the water deep!’ 


‘Bishop Hatto fearfully hastened away, 
And he crossed the Rhine without delay, 
And reached his tower, and barred with care 
{ll the windows, doors and loop-holes there. 


‘He laid him down, and closed his eves ; 

But soon a scream made him arise; 

He started, and saw two eves of flame 

On his pillow, from whence the screaming came. 


He listened and looked: it was only the cat, 
But the bishop he grew more fearful for that; 
For she sat screaming, mad with fear, 

\t the army of rats that were drawing near. 


‘For they have swum over the river so deep, 
{nd they have climbed up the shores so steep, 
{nd now, by thousands, up they crawl 
To the holes and windows in the wall. 


‘Down on his knees the bishop fell, 

And faster and faster his beads did he tell, 

As louder and louder, drawing near, 

The saw of their teeth without he could hear. 


“ And in at the windows, and in at the door, 


And through the walls by thousands they pour, | 
And down through the ceiling, and up through the | 

floor, 
From the right and the left, from behind and before, 
From within and without, from above and below— | 
And all at once to the bishop they go. 


They have whetted their teeth against the stones, 
And now they pick the bishop’s bones ; 

They gnawed the flesh from every limb, 

For they were sent to do judgment on him.” 


OUR GIRLS. 
NDER this title) Mary L. Grrrritu, in the 
Christian Woman,* has the following timely 
and sensible article: 
“That her hand may be given with diznity, she must 


be able to stand alone.” 


If marriage is more of an object and aim to a wo- 
man than to a man, it is because her ideas have been 
warped, and her life starved of the earnest aspirations 
and busy usefulness that should fill it up. It is be- 
cause boys and girls are trained differently ; boys to 
be strong and self-supporting, and girls weak and de- 
pendent. In certain districts, one sometimes sees 
fruit-trees which, in order to increase their fruitful- 
ness, have been distorted from their natural upright 
and sturdy growth, and made to lean upon a wall 
and spread out flat branches like a weakly vine. 
Women have for ages been dwarfed and stunted, 
hampered and defrauded, kept either in the cellar or 
the hot-honses of social life, and “ 
“what a delicate vine. Surely it is the nature of 


sehold,” we ray, 


woman to lean and cling.” 

Boys are expected to learn how to support them- 
selves and a possible family, and they do it. Girls 
unless they are blessed with poverty) are expected 
to abide at home and live on their fathers till a suitor 
bears them off, and they do it. The difference is not 
in the girls and boys, but in thetraining. If the son 
of the family were to lounge about the house, drum- 
ming the piano and reading novels, he would be set 
out of doors, till he made up his mind to engage in 
some useful occupation. In the daughter’s case it is 
all right. Oh! the wasted wealth of life and talent, 
intellect and sympathy hidden in these fresh, young 
lives. Who shall answer for it, that they have been 
thus neglected and lost? Every girl should learn to 
do something, and do it well. Let her start out with 
the idea that before being a wife, or mother, or house- 
keeper, she is to be a woman, a well-developed, useful 
and self-supporting woman. First of all, every girl, 
rich or poor, should learn to do something which 
will, in time of possible need, save her from starva- 
tion, beggary and plain sewing. If the German 
princes deem it necessary to learn some common 
mechanical trade, surely it is neither unbecoming 
nor unnecessary for the daughters of American citi- 
zens to do the same. Let them not tread the old 
paths only, but force their way into new ones. Why 


!do not girls learn horticulture, and set up green- 


houses? Why should men’s big fingers manipulate 
the delicate blossoms and vines? Why do not more 
girls learn wood-engraving, which yields, to an ex- 


| pert, something like five dollars a day, instead of 
|crowding into the ranks of under-paid and over 


worked teachers and sewers. 
What we want in this day, is not only honor for 


* The Christian Woman is a monthly paper, published 
in Philadelphia by Mrs. AnyreE Witrenmyer, President 


of the American Woman’s Temperance Union. Subscrip- 


| tion price, $1.00 a year. 
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those earnest and successful women who have pushed 
their way into new paths of labor and usefulness, but 
we want more opportunities, and facilities, and en- 
couragements for our less courageous young women— 
we want that it shall seem just as easy and natural 
for our daughters to acquire education, trades, arts or 
professions, as for our sons, 

Both the world and its women have suffered count- 
less loss because the higher walks of employment 
were closed to our sex. But the time is coming, and 
now is, when woman’s voice can preach and plead, 
and teach and reason, when her clean and reverent 
hands are laid upon suffering bodies, her mind may 


fathom the wonders of science and her love of the | 


beautiful can express itself in form and color. If, 


however, neither necessity nor inclination lead her | 


into any trade, art or profession, let the girl or wo- 
man train in the school of good works. Let her be- 


gin by carrying flowers to the sick and poor, if she | 


can do no more; let her learn to minister to the souls 
and bodies of humanity; let her carry the light of 
human sympathy and womanly purity and Divine 


love into asylums, and hospitals, and jails, and | 
dreary homes, and into those places where men are | 
turned into demons, and those other places where | 


women are sacrificed to the Moloch of lust. 


Do you think a woman will be any the less loving, | 
and faithful, and wise, as a wife and mother, because | 
her life was broadened, and deepened, and elevated | 


by some worthy work? Will her voice be any less 
sweet in cradle-songs because it has soothed the 
sufferer in the hovel, or plead with the multitude by 
the way? Will her hands be less skillful in making 
home comfortable because they have learned to fashion 
something beautiful or useful to the world? If the 
ties of home-life do not come about her, she will still 
feel that usefulness gives her a place, and sympathy 
a bond in the great human family. If married, and 


her hands not occupied with cares of children, or if | 


misfortune befall her husband, she can go out by his 
side and share in the labor of bread-winning. If 
widowhood overtake her, she is not dependent and 
helpless. When her children grow out of her care, 
and she is, or should be, just in her prime, she need 
not retire to the corner, which woman-sphere writers 
accord to her, and administer catnip-tea to her grand- 
children, but, like Mary Somerville, resume her 


. * i 
celestial mechanism, or whatever else her powers 


incline to. But the reason we chiefly urge for giving 


girls occupations is, not that they shall not marry, | 
but that they shall not marry because nothing else | 
offers to relieve their empty lives. We would teach | 


girls to regard marriage as a blessed and solemn 
thing which the Father holds among the possibilities, 
but which is not to be idly waited for, much less 
plotted for. What we deprecate and abhor is the 
holding up of marriage, any marriage, as the chief 


: , ‘ 
end of girls. When a girl can catch at a worthless 


young man because she “might never have another 
chance,” something is terribly wrong. Girl-nature 
has been distorted. The affections, the desire to 
please and attract, have been encouraged to giant 





| 
proportions, while the intellect, the ambitions, haye 
| been systematically dwarfed. The affections of men 
|and women naturally flow towards each other with 
| sufficient impetus, without the use of artificial fore. 
ing-pumps. In the woman’s case, the energies, hopes 
and aspirations which have been shut out of their 
healthful and natural channels must flow too strongly 
in this. If we urge men and women together by any 
other force than that which God ordained, we shall 
urge them into that living horror—unworthy or un- 
congenial marriage. Whenever we place any pre- 
mium upon marriage but that which real love puts 
on it, whenever we make it a matter of fashion, or 
convenience, or material gain, we make of it a legal 
prostitution, 

Says the facile pen of an earnest woman : “I would 





have a woman marry, not because it is the only thing 
| that offers, but because a magnificence sweeps by in 
whose glorious sun her pale stars faint and fade. She 
shall not fly to the only refuge from the vacuum and 
despair of her life, but her great heart and her strong 
hands shall be wrenched from their bent by the mys- 
terious force of an irresistible magnetism.” 


MY BURNING BUSH. 
BY A. J. H. OUGANNE. 


S a young child, disporting near some nook, 

Where boughs umbrageous lace their lissome 
leaves, 
| With many a coiling curl, and clinging crook— 
Sweet Nature’s loving ways, that men forsook, 
When angled elbows bent, to bind on greaves, 

| Where woman’s wooing hand had buskins bound— 
As a young child, beholding breaks of light 

Gleaming through emerald sheen of foliage wound, 
Whispers, with red lips suddenly made whute, 

“Fire in the bush!’ and runs to warn mamma— 
So, as my Burning Bush, Thy Holy writ, 

| I gaze on, Faith shall still each doubting “ah!” 

| That comes from lips pursed up with worldly wit ; 

| And, child-like, I will run, at mother’s feet to sit! 

| 

Yea! at my Mother Nature’s feet—to, look 

Up lovingly in her fair face, and hear 

| Her answering whisper, “Child! in every nook 

| Of all our garden walks, and in our brook, 

| Shining and flowing, there is fire, my dear! 

| Do you not know that ‘God is everywhere” 

| And God, my child, is made of all sweet light; 

‘His ministers a flaming fire,’ to bear 
His Spirit unto all whose trustful sight 

| Sees God in everything, and all things God! 

And so there’s not a sunbeam, near or far, 


| Nor breath of air, nor grain of grassy sod, 
| Nor leaflet in the woods, nor twinkling star, 

| But, in them all, my son, God’s flaming ministers are!” 
| IF you want to spoil all that God gives you, if you 
want to be miserable yourself and a maker of misery 
| to others, the way is easy enough. Only be selfish, 
| and it is done at once. 
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CHINESE MARRIAGE CEREMONIES. 
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CHINESE MARRIAGE CEREMONIES. 


it is said of the couple that “their feet have been tied 


| together of 


BY MRS, E. B, DUFFEY. 


ARRIAGE among the Chinese is attended with 

many ceremonies, most of them of a super- 
‘ stitious nature, and the balance intended to 
impress upon the mind the nature and solemnity of 
marriage. 

There are no such things recognized among the 
Chinese, as courtship or falling in love. A young 
couple not infrequently never see each other until 
they are husband and wife. That which among us 1s 
managed by the young people themselves, and in 
France by their parents, is wholly, in 
China, the business of a person called a 
go-between. Even though the two con- 
tracting families are most intimate, and 
the young people have known each other 
from childhood, the services of a go- 
between are still considered indispen- 
sable. When a family has a son or a 
daughter of marriageable age, a go-be- 
tween is consulted. This person may be 
either a man or a woman. He is fur- 
nished with a card bearing the ancestral 
name, and the hour, day, month and 
year of birth of the candidate for matri- 
mony. These negotiations are generally 
commenced by the family of the young 
man. ‘The card is taken to the family 
indicated, or to some family with a mar- 
riageable daughter, selected by the go- 
between, who consult a fortune-teller as 
to whether these dates are auspicious. If 
a favorable decision is made, a similar 
card is returned, furnishing the name and 
dates of the young lady. These are also 
subjected to a fortune-teller. If either 
first or second fortune-teller decide ad- 
versely, the negotiations come to an end. 

If the verdict is a favorable one, then an 
engagement or betrothal is next in order. 
This betrothal is concluded by the ex- 
change of a card, or rather two cards 
fastened together somewhat in the manner 
of a book-cover, the cards presented by 
the young man being covered with red 
paper, with a representation of a dragon 
upon the upper card, and upon the lower one the 
ancestral and given name of the boy’s father, his own 
given name and various other particulars. The card 
presented by the young woman to her affianced hus- 
band is also red, and contains like particulars within 
it, but upon the outside is a pheenix instead of a 
dragon. There are also two long and large threads 
of red silk, and four large needles to each. Two of 
the needles are threaded upon one of the silk threads. 


Presents of both food and clothing are also ex- | 


changed at this time. This betrothal is legally 
binding, and is rarely ever broken. The red silk 
indicates that the engagement for marriage is fixed 


and unalterable, and referring to such engagement, 


When the time for the marriage approaches, a for- 
tune-teller is again consulted, who decides as toa 
lucky day for the event, for the cutting of the wed- 
ding garments and various other particulars. The 
family of the bridegroom then send to the family of 
the bride a quantity of wedding cakes, and the mate- 
rial for the bridal outfit, also a sum of money of 
greater or less amount, and a quantity of cloth or 
silk, not less than five kinds, for the use of the bride. 
She receives at the same time five kinds of dried 
fruits, several kinds of small cakes, a cock and a hen, 


SSS ——S 


NEWLY-MARRIZD CHINESE LADY. 


and a gander and goose. The cakes are distributed 
among the relatives and intimate friends, the hen 
and goose are returned with great ceremony, and with 
other appropriate gifts, to the bridegroom. Some- 
times the bridal presents are much more numerous, 
and of the costliest character, and are paraded 
through the streets with as much vanity and ostenta- 
tion, as the same class of presents are displayed 
among us 

A few days before the wedding, the family of the 
| bridegroom again make presents of food and clothing 
to the family of the bride The clothing is intended 
for the use of the bride while riding in the sedan- 
chair on her way to the bridegroom. The food is for 
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her breakfast on the wedding morning. All the 
presents have some significance or some superstitious 
meaning attached to them, 

Two or three days before the wedding, the furni- 
ture furnished as the bride’s dowry is sent in great 
state to the house of the bridegroom. The finer the 
furniture, the greater the parade in sending it, and 
the longer and more circuitous the route taken in 
conveying it. 

The day before the wedding, the wedding garments 
of the bride are shaken in a sieve, in order to sift out 


all evil influences. After this ceremony, contact | 


with the clothing is carefully avoided by all female 
members of the family. 

Various ceremonies are observed in placing the 
bridal bedstead in position, in which rice, flowers, 
fruits, candles, lamps and other articles play an im- 
portant part 

The day before the wedding, the bride has her 
hair done up in the style of a married woman, and 
tries on the clothes she is to wear in the sedan. On 
this important and interesting occasion, a feast is 
furnished to the female relatives and friends of the 
family, and in their presence she proceeds to do 
honor to her parents and grandparents by kneeling 
before them and worshiping them. 

On the morning of the wedding-day, the bride 
makes a very frugal breakfast on the food furnished 
by the family of her affianced husband. She is ex- 
pected to maintain almost an unbroken fast during 


the entire wedding-day, in accordance with certain | 


superstitious ideas of the Chinese. After breakfast 
she takes her seat in the sedan-chair, which has been 
sent for her, and which is always of red, and gene- 
rally covered with some expensive material On her 
way to her future home, she is accompanied by a 
procession of musicians, torch- bearers, lamp-holders 
and friends and relatives of her family. 

About midway between the houses of the bride 
and gro m, the procession is met by the friends of 
the groom. The procession stops, and the important 
ceremony of receiving the bride is gone through 
with. Cards bearing the names of the respective 
parties to the marriage are exchanged between the 
friends of the bride and those of the bridegroom. 
The men bearing lanterns observe certain evolutions, 
and then the friends of the bride turn homeward 
At this important moment the name of the bride is 
changed, her friends being supposed to take her old 
name back with them, while she goes on with her 
new one 

When the bride arrives at the door of her hus- 
band’s home, a woman who has borne male and 
female children, or at least male children, meets her, 
and utters an appropriate form of welcome, A boy 
holds a brass mirror towards the sedan-chair, to ward 
off evil influences; and the bride, closely veiled, is 
assisted into the house, and to the bridal chamber. 
Here the bridegroom awaits her, with his face turned 
towards the bed. As she reaches his side, he turns 
around, and they take their seats side by side upon 


of her dress come under him as he sits down, #0 that 
| he shall sit upon it, he is a happy man, for that wil 
| be an omen that his wife will be submissive to him 
But if, on the other hand, by a dextrous movement 
| on the part of the bride, she manages to sit upon a 
portion of his clothing instead, she has the assurance 
| that she will be able to bring him under subjection 
to her. 

During all these ceremonies the bride is closely 
veiled, and her husband has had no opportunity t 
look upon her face. They sit in silence for a fey 
moments, when the groom goes out, and awaits his 
| bride in the reception-room. Here, when she ap- 
pears, still veiled, they go through a series of religious 
ceremonies, worshiping heaven and earth, and the 





ancestral tablets of the family of the groom. After 
wards, the bride still being veiled, they are made to 
drink from the same goblet, or from two goblets tied 
together by a red cord, and to eat of the same kinds 


| 

| 

| of fruit and confectionery. 

The bride then retires to dress for dinner, when 
| she appears for the first time unveiled, Frequently 
the husband now for the first time sees the face of his 
wife. The bridegroom is allowed to make a hearty 
dinner, but the bride must touch nothing. During 
the afternoon she must be present at a sort of recep 
tion, where guests, both invited and uninvited, may 
come and stare at her, and make any kind of critical 
or rude remark about her that they please, She 
must bear all this with perfect composure, and re- 
main deaf to insults and indecency. 

Two large candles are left burning in the bridal! 
chamber during the night, one of them bearing the 
device of a dragon, and the other of a phenix. If 
either of these goes out by accident, or does not burn 
as long as the other, it is considered as a bad omen, 
signifying that the one represented by tne candk 
will die before the other. 

The wedding festivities generally last several days 
On the second day the ancestral tablets, the grand 
parents and parents of the groom, are worshiped. 
On the third day the parents of the bride are visited, 
and they, with their ancestral tablets, are wor- 
shiped., 

The bride and groom may not go together to the 
home of the bride’s parents; nor, in fact, is it proper 
that they should at any time be seen upon the street 
together. The visits of ceremony, and the interchange 
of presents at certain intervals, continue for some 
time, and fresh incense sticks and candles are fre- 
quently lighted before the ancestral tablets, 

Polygamy ie permitted in China; but the second 
wife cannot hope for any elaborate ceremonies on the 
occasion of her nuptials. She is, in fact, no more 
than a slave in the domestic establishment. She may 
not eat with the first wife, and must pay her great 
deference and strict obedience. 

The marriage of widows is discountenanced, but 
not strictly forbidden. It is considered a meretori- 





ous act for a widow to commit suicide. She is ex- 


| pected to remain in the family of her husband, and 


the bed. If the groom can manage to have a portion | devote herself entirely to the comfort of his parents. 
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THE SYMBOLISM OF THE SWORD. 


If she do this to their satisfaction, and remain un- | citals into his eager ears. She had told him of King 
married to the end of her days, she receives great | Arthur and his wondrous sword Excalibur, of his 
honor, and is entitled, by imperial decree, to a} noble band, “the goodliest band of famous knights 


monument. | whereof this world holds record.” She had told him 


THE SYMBOLISM OF THE SWORD. of the brave Frithios with his magic sword, Angur- 


vadel, brother of the lightning, on the hilt of which 
were engraved wondrous ruins, known only at the 
OU look quite like a little knight,” said a| gates of the sun. She had told him of numberless 
young girl to her little brother, who came! heroes and warriors, both real and fictitious, and he, 
running in, all flushed with joy and pride, to| boy-like, never wearied of the theme. 
show her a sword that had just been given him. ' “T wish I was a knight,” he repeated. “I am 
“T wish I was one!” he exclaimed, for he delighted | sorry I did not live in the times of knights and 
in talk of knightly deeds, and every fable, tradition or | heroes.” 
historical incident that told of heroic courage and “In all essentials,” said his sister, 


. . | . , . 
prowess, fired the manly little soul with enthusiasm, | true a knight as any of Arthur’s band, for battles and 


BY MRS. MARY W, EARLEY, 


‘you may be as 


Many a twilight had his sister sat pouring such re- | tournaments are not the only occasions (nor the chief 


‘ 
i 
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You may | nature, in which reason is the guiding or predominant 
do all that was most truly noble and heroic in Ar- | principle, represents the rational faculty or the intel- 
thur’s knights. You may follow their example in | lect, and it is the nature of the intellect to strive with 


swearing to reverence 





ones) that call for courage and firmness. 


Sa 


-r 


opposing forces, to explore and to investigate ; hence, 


ns 


the boy’s love of roving, of wrestling and of using 


‘ Their conscience as their king, 
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To break the heathen and uphold the Christ, 
To ride abroad redressing human wrongs, 

To speak no slander 
To lead sweet lives in purest charity.’ ”’ 


| 
| 
no, nor listen to it— | 
' 


“But | 
they had,” rejoined her brother. 
their times, | would have had some use for my sword ; 


like to have adventures, too, like | 


“Tf I had lived in| 


would 


but now people have scarcely any use for swords.” 
“Not mich use for the weapon itself, but a great 
deal for what it typifies,” said his sister. 
“And what is that?” asked the boy. 
“The truth, striving to overcome the evil and the | 
aging this warfare, you 


| 


“and in w 
a courage and heroism a thousand times | 


false,” replied she ; 
may show 
higher and truer than was ever displayed in any | 
tournament or battle.” } 
“You said her father, who entered at | 
this moment; “and I should be rejoiced to think that 
my litth as he stands there, sword in hand, 


are right,” 
son, 
affords us a prophetic vision of his after-career, of the 
true and noble manhood into which I trust his boy- | 
hood will expand—a manhood loyal to the truth, and 
with this weapon striving against the evil and the 
false that beset humanity. I trust that, with manly 
firmness and true heroic courage, he will wield the 
sword of truth, first against the evil and the false 
within himself, and then against the evil and the false | 
around him. And may he be able, like Sir Galahad, | 
to say: 

‘M 


y strength is as the strength of ten, 
Bee: 


vuse my heart is pure.’” 
“Tt seems to me,” said the young girl, “that at this 
age of the world, truth is the only really effective 


weapon, for the world has now too much freedom and | 


too much light to be subdued either by outward force 
or by personal influence or authority.” 

“Yes,” said her father, “the truth is the only | 
weapon that will effect deliverance from the dark in- | 
fluences of ignorance, sin and misery, and I hope my | 
boy will wield this weapon nobly and manfully in | 
days to come. With this sword in his hand, and his | 
earnest face, he looks as if he might be preparing for 
such a future destiny.” | 

“Tt is curious to see how quickly a boy shows his | 
distinctive the 
“How early and how decided a line of demarcation | 
there is between a boy and a girl. 
pursuits are entirely different. The little girl loves 
her doll, and is fond of all pretty and harmless plays 
and toys; but the boy, scarcely escaped from infancy, 


characteristics,” said young girl 


Their tastes and 


shows a yearning after weapons, a fondness for roving, 
adventure and wrestling.” 

“The philosophy of this,” said her father, “lies in 
the fact that the feminine nature represents love, and 
love uses no weapons, but subdues by a subtle, soft, 


tender influence. On the other hand, the masculine 





| Psalms xlv., 3, 4 


|ing light of truth 
| drawn sword when it comes in contact with the evil 


and laws, and stand rebuked and condemned in i 


weapons, is typical of mental processes. Arguments 
and debates are nothing but mental wrestlings, and 
reasonings grounded in truth are mental weapons 
Nothing is accidental, nothing is without a cause. \ 
boy’s tastes and pursuits have their origin deep in his 
mental structure. A boy instinctively grasps the 
sword, and this action is representative of the proper 


| attitude of manhood to grasp and wield the sword of 
| truth, to be loyal to it, to bear witness to it, to strive 


to overcome the evil and the false with it.” 

“T think,” said the young girl, that the representa- 
tive character of the sword may be inferred from the 
passages where it is mentioned in the Bible.” 

“Yes,” said her father, “and its high symbolism 


Where the 


may be deduced from these passages 


| Lord is spoken of in relation to His Divine Truth, 


He is said to bear a sword, or to send a sword, as 
where the Psalmist says: ‘Gird Thy sword upon Thy 
thigh, O Most Mighty, with Thy glory and Thy 
majesty, and in Thy majesty ride prosperously be- 
cause of truth, and meekness, and righteousness.’ 
And again, St. John says: ‘Out of 
his mouth went a sharp, two-edged sword’ Rev. i., 16. 
‘Out of his mouth goeth a sharp sword, that with it 
he should smite the nations.’ The 
Lord Himself tells us that He came not to send peace 


but a sword on earth; that is, He came to break up 


Rev. xix., 15. 


false peace and security by the revealing and reprov- 
[ruth assumes the aspect of a 
il 


| and the false, because these are opposed to its dictates 


s 


iwful, penetrating light. As it behooves us to work 
wut in our finite degree what our Saviour accom- 
plished in an infinite and perfect degree, let us strive 
false within us 


io overcome the evil and the and 


around us by the sword of truth.” 
} 


is 


“Our conversation,” says the young girl, “ remin 
me of those beautiful lines in Tennyson’s ‘Two 
Voices,’ in which he speaks of days 

‘When wide in soul and bold of tongue, 
Among the tents [ paused and sung, 
The distant battle flashed and rung. 


‘TI sung the joyful Pwan cle 


ar, 
And, sitting, burnished without fear 
The brand, the buckler and the spear, 
‘ Waiting to strive a happy strife, 
To war with falsehood to the knife, 
And not to lose the good of life.’” 


“Let every man,” says Sydney Smith, “be occu- 
pied, and occupied in the highest employment of 
which his nature is capable, and die with the con- 
sciousness that he has done his best.” If the highest 
employment is not to be found in our avocations, let 
us seek it in our leisure. 
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WHAT SHALL | DO 
TO BE SAVED FROM THE CURSE OF DRINK? 
BY T. 8S. ARTHUR, 
CHAPTER XIX. 
ae ga cases of reformation, like the one re- 
W lated, yet varying as to the incidents, were of 
daily occurrence. Men who had been for years re- 
garded as hopeless drunkards, made a new effort to 
struggle out of the swift waters that were bearing 
them to ruin, and cahght eagerly at the new means 
of rescue that were offered. Families long separated 
were united again; and men who had been dead 
weights and burdens upon society, became once more 
goad and useful citizens. 

“A glorious work!” was heard on all sides. But 
the men who were in the midst of it—who came into 
direct contact with the scores and hundreds of 
wretched creatures who had sounded the lowest 
depths of misery and degradation, who were home- 
less, friendless, penniless, and mentally, morally and 
physically so enervated as to be scarcely capable of 
an effort in the direction of self-recovery, found them- 
selves confronted with a task of almost appalling 
magnitude. What was to be done with and for thes« 
men, whose idle hands were held out in piteous 
appt al for work, and whose hungry faces and dirt) 
and tattered garments pleaded mutely for relief? 
Nightly the great meeting hall was crowded to over- 
flowing, and nightly the increase went on. 

“It is one thing,” TI said to Mr. Granger, as I 
walked home with him from one of these meetings 
“to reap this great harvest, but quite another thing 
to garner and preserve the grain. I sadly fear that 
much of it will never be gathered out of the field. 
The work is too much en masse, and too little in 
detail. The numbers who sign the pledge every 
night cannot be regarded as a measure of the good 
that is being done.” 

“You must bear in mind,” he replied, “that all 
who sign at these meetings are not the utterly desti- 
tute and homeless; nor of those who have lost the 
pcwer to control their appetites. The larger propor- 
tion are men engaged in work or business, to whom 


so strong a conviction of danger has come that they 


take the pledge for protection and safety. Most of 
these will find elements of strength and encourage- 
ment in their homes and among friends.” 

“True; but if it be as was said to-night, that there are 
from four to five hundred of the destitute and friend- 
less class who have signed the pledge, and who must 
have something more to rest upon than the singing, 
and talking, and exhortations to stand fast, which 
they get at these nightly meetings, is it not plain 
that the loss between the reaping and the garnering 
is going to be very great?” 

“You cannot feel the burden of that thought more 
heavily than we who are in the heart of this work. 





* Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1877, 
by T. 8. ArTHUR, in the Office of the Librarian of Congress, 
at Washington. 


WHAT SHALL I DO? 


But its growth has been more rapid than we had 
anticipated, and its proportions have already assumed 
a magnitude for which we were not prepared. The 
people are looking on and wondering. Crowds flock 
nightly to witness the progress of the movement ; but 
how few come up to our help. What would it be 
for a score of our rich citizens to establish for our use 
a depot of clothing from which we might draw at 
will, and so be able to take off the rags of such men 
as we found to be in earnest about reform, and send 
them forth in sightly garments, that they might be 
in a condition to apply for and get employment? Or 
what for the churches in our city—over four hun- 
dred in number—to do the same thing?” 

“Ts nothing really being done to help and save 
these poor creatures? When the last hymn is sung, 
and the benediction said, and the lights put out, does 
all care for them cease? Is there nothing more until 
to-morrow night—and then only this general work, 
which merely brings the individual to the front for a 
little season, and then lets him drift out of sight, his 
special needs unrecognized and unprovided for?” 

a | you will come to my office at three o’clock to- 
morrow, I will try to give an answer to your ques- 
tion,” Granger replied. “I must now take the next 
car that passes.and get home as quickly as I can, as 
it is growing late.” 

I called at his office at the hour mentioned. 

“There is other Christian temperance work going 
on in our city besides that remarkable exhibition of 
it which is known as the Murphy movement,” he said. 
“Work about which the public knows little, but 
which, in its influence on that particular class about 
which we were speaking yesterday, is accomplishing 
a vast amount of good, I am going to answer your 
question of last evening by showing you a phase of 
this work—unobtrusive, yet very effective—and when 
you see it, you will know that while the hands of the 
reapers are strong and the harvest great, they who 
gather and garner are not idle.” 

I walked with Granger for a number of blocks, 
talking by the way. As we left his office he re- 
marked; “You might have known that in a work 
like this the hands of the women would not be idle; 
nor the spirit that moved the late ‘( rusaders’ dead, 
There has only been a change of front, with a more 
guarded movement upon the enemy, and less expen- 
diture of war material. You do not find them so 
much in the noisy front of battle, as where the 
wounded are left on the field or gathered in tent and 
hospital.” 

“Do you mean,” I asked, “that there is another 
movement, parallel to this one which is attracting so 
much attention, now going on in our city ?” 

“Yes; wholly independent, yet in complete har- 
mony therewith. Two sets of reapers are in the same 
field; but with one there are better facilities for 
gleaning and garnering than with the other. Women 
draw more closely to the individual than men; have 
more pity, and sympathy, and faith in humanity; 
more practical trust in God, and a more absolute 

| belief in the power and efficacy of prayer. There is 
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"8 
a marked contrast between their meetings and the 
vast assemblages you have attended. The sphere is 
quieter, and the services held closer to the order of 
religious worship. There are fewer spectators, and, 
I think, a more complete singleness of purpose with 
What 


we, as men, are doing, is extra to our common life- 
work, 


those who are giving themselves to the work. 


The largest part of our time and thought is 
devoted to business or professional duties; and we 
can give only our odds and ends of leisure to extra 
It is dif- 
ferent with many of the women who are taking the 
Heart 


It is almost as much their 


public service and the duties of charity. 
lead in this Gospel temperance work, and 
mind are absorbed in it. 
daily thought and care as business is to the merchant, 
We can, 


by single strong efforts, move the masses in this or 


or the interests of his clients to the lawver. 
that direction; can influence and direct public senti- 
ment, and even set great tidal waves of reform in 
motion; but for the gathering of result« we have 
little time, and, and 
results are too often left to take care of themselves.’ 


it may be, little inclination ; 


We talked until we came in front of a small church 
in a thickly populated part of the town, when Gran- 
ger paused, with the words, “In here,” and we passed 
through a small! vestibule to a room capable of hold 
ing from two to three hundred persons. Nearly every 
seat was occupied. We were conducted to chairs set 
in the space fronting the reading-desk, and on being 
seated | had an opportunity to look at the audience, 
which was composed of men and women; the men 
It took but 
glance to tell who and from whence most of these men 


largely ontnumbering the women. a 


were. Lives of sin and suffering; of degradation and 
crime; of abused and wasted manhood had left their 
disfiguring tokens on nearly every countenance before 
me. Half a dozen women occupied the small plat- 
form on which the reading desk stood. They were 
singing 

* Jesus, lover of my soul, 


Let me to Thy bosom fly,” 
as we entered, most of the congregation taking part. 
My cyes ran over the strange assembly, looking from 
face to face, and trying to read each varied expres- 
sion. With searcely an exception, you saw a deep, 
At 
the close of the hymn, one of the women arose, and 


and in some cases, a most pathetic earnestness. 


said, in an easy, familiar way, but with a tender, 
“And with such 
a refuge, how safe! The 
love of Jesus! Of the all-compassionate and the all- 
powerful. Think of it! Come to this Saviour, His 
arms are Open to receive you, 
fence; all these shall be yours. 
of His wing you shall dwell in safety.” 

There was a deep hush in the assembly ; a bending 
forward to hearken, and a profound solemnity on 
You saw eyes grow wet, and lips 


penetra ing solemnity in her voice : 
Jesus, lover of my soul, 


Comfort, support, de- 
Under the shadow 


most of the faces. 
move in silent prayer. 

“ And now,” said the gentle speaker, after a pause, 
“we want to hear from as many of you as can bear 
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| your feet out of the miry clay and set them upon a 
rock. Speak with brevity that we may have a mullti- 
tude of witnesses,” 

| She sat down and a man, whose face had been 

| holding my eves for some moments, arose from his 

What could one with such a countenance have 


to say about the saving power of Christ, I thought. 


seat, 


His voice trembled a little as he began: 

“He has taken my feet out of the pit and set them 
on solid ground; blessed be His name! I’ve been a 
dreadful hard drinker. Until six weeks ago, I don’t 
| think I had drawn a sober breath for ten years, My 
wife left me in despair more than three years ago 
and then I didn’t care for anything. When T heard 
about the Murphy meetings and what wonderful 
things were being done, I thought I’d ‘go and see 
what it meant. Somehow, with the singing, and the 
way Mr. Murphy talked, I got all broken up, and 
when he told us that if we'd take the pledge and trust 
in God to help us keep it, we could stand just as well 
as he had stood, I said, I'll try. And I did try, and, 
blessed be God! I’ve been able to keep my pledge I 
don’t know how it might have been if I hadn’t come 
I’ve found work, and I’m trving 


It isn’t much of a home as 


to these meetings. 


to make another home 
yet—only a single room—but my wife is so happy! 
that home we never had 


And we've got some thing in 
before. Shall I tell you what it is 
He paused for a mom nt, then in a lower voice 


9 


said: “Our Saviour.” 

As he sat down, the leader of the music touched 
the organ keys, and a single verse from a we ll-known 
hymn was sung: 

“© Saviour, like a shepherd lead us, 
Much we need Thy tender care ; 
In Thy pleasant pastures feed us, 

For our use Thy folds prepare ; 
Blessed Jesus! 
rhine we are.” 


t us, 


Thou hast boug! 


As the singing a ised, l heard the voice of a wo- 


in the audienee, and turned in the direction 


I saw a worn and sallow face, 


man 
from which it came. 
and a slender form, plainly but cleanly attired 

“T want to tell you,” said the speaker, “ that I’ve 
got my husband again, after having lost him becanse 
of drink for years and years. And this time I’m 
going to keep him, for God has converted his soul. 
Oh, bless the Lord! Bless the Lord!” her voice 
rising into almost a passionate outburst. 

“Yes, bless the Lord, my sister!” responded the 
lady who had direction of the meeting. “ For when 
He finds the lost ones, He can keep their feet from 
wandering any more.” 

Another hymn, and then another short speech. 
And so for an hour the speaking and the singing 
went on, the interest not flagging fora moment. Men 
told of the awful slavery from which they had escaped 
through the power of God, and of the new strength 
which had come to them in answer to prayer, with a 
positiveness that had in it an element of conviction 
for the intently listening hearers. Some had been 


testimony to the saving power of Him who has taken | standing safe in the midst of temptation for only a 





few days, some for weeks, and some for months 
Many had already united themselves with one or an- 
other religious society, and were receiving that pro- 
tection and strength which comes from Christian 
fellowship 

“A good Christian brother has been holding on to 
me ever since I took the pledge,” * May 
If he hadn’t held so tightly, I 


don't know what might have happened; 1 was so 


said one, 
God reward him! 
miserable and helpless. But I’m getting stronger 
) help the weak 


and stronger, and now I’m trying t 


ones 

Said another: “Thank God for these good Chris- 
tian women. One of them found me not long ago in 
the hands of a policeman. I’d been drinking in a 
saloon, and got into a quarrel with the bar-keeper, 
who called an officer. Just as I was dragged out 
upon the 


at ypped and said to the policeman: * What's the 


pavement, a woman came by, and sh 


matter? What's this man been doing?” She spoke 
so gently, and yet with something so like authority 
in her voice, that he let go 


mothe 


{my collar, * Drunk and 


quarre *Oh, | see,’ ahi 


returned, * They've made him crazy with drink, and 


, he answered, gruflly 
then turned him over to you.’ ‘Something of that 
sort, said the policeman, speaking more respectfully 
Then she said, ‘Suppose you let me have this case. 
I shouldn’t wonder if I could do a great deal better 
The officer stood for a litth 


looking puzzled; and I was puzzled, too, for 


with it than you can,’ 
whil 
the liquor was beginning to go out of my head, 
‘What he asked. ‘Try to 
inake a sober man out of At this he laughed, 
and said, ‘If you can make a sober man out of Jack 
all Gio ahead and try. Ivll be the 
hardest job you ever took.’ But she didn’t find it so. 


will you do with him? 


him,’ 
Brady, right. 
I don’t know how it was, but the very minute I heard 
her say that, I made up my mind to stop drinking. 
rhe policeman went on, and she stood and talked to 
me for a good while, and told me about these meet- 
ings, and how easy it would be to lead a better life if 
I'd 


It seemed so 


I would come and try to get help from above 
never been talked to like that before. 
strange to have anybody care fur me, and to seem 80 
anxious about me. ‘Please God, I'll come, said I. 
And | did come. 


the hour next day. 


It seemed aa if | couldn’t wait for 

And when I entered that door, 
there stood the lady, just where she’s standing now, 
by the reading-desk. She was speaking, and as her 
voice fell on my ears like the voice of an old friend, 
my heart began to beat heavy, and I got all into a 
Would she know me? 
searching about the room as she talked, but if she 
I went 


tre mble, I saw her eyes go 
was looking for me she didn’t make me out, 
up as close to the desk as I could get, and sat there 
while the singing and talking and praying went on, 
Not for a minute did I take my eyes away from her. 
All at once as she looked at me hard I saw her face 
brighten up, and I knew that she had seen me. Ina 
little while she came and sat down by my side and 
took my hand, and said, just for my ear alone, ‘I’m so 
glad to see you here, Mr. Brady.’ 


You see she hadn’t 
‘ 


WHAT SHALL I DO? 


forgotten my name, ‘I’ve been looking for you ever 


since the meeting opened. You're going to sign the 
pledge, of course; and, better still, give your heart to 
Jesus. And then what a happy man you will be.’ 
And I did sign the pledge, and I did give my heart 
to Jesus. And I’m one of the happiest men in this 
room to-day.” 

As the meeting drew to a close, requests for prayer 


A 


mother asked prayers for an intemperate son; a wife 


were sent up in writing, or asked for verbally. 


for an intemperate husband ; a sister for two brothers 
who were in great danger of becoming drunkards; a 
reformed man that he might find his wife and chil- 
dren, from whom he had not heard for two years; the 
wife of a tavern-keeper, that her husband might be 


led his dreadful 


for a sick wife with a drunken 


convicted of ain, and to abandon 


business ; husband ; 
for a daughter whose father was intemperate. 

W hile these requests were be ing made, a young 
did not look over twenty-six or seven 


‘My heart is so full, 


woman—she 


years of age—arose and said: 
Christian friends, that I can’t keep silent. I want to 
tell you what great things prayer can do. I've got a 
two little My husba 


He was so good 


husband and clildren. nd took 
to drinking, and it’most killed me 
and kind before; 
wouldn’t bear a word from me, It was getting worse 


He'd late at 


home so much in liquor that he didn’t know any- 


but now he got cross and ugly, and 


and worse. stay out night and come 


thing. One day I said to his mother, ‘If Tom keeps 


on in this way, I shall have to leave him and go 
And 
He'll go all to ruin if you do,’ 


While 


and she said, 


home to father.’ then she cried, and said, 


* Don’t do that, Mary. 
Bu long. 


And we both sat and cried for ever 


we were crying a neighbor came in; 
‘Why don’t you go round to the women’s temperance 
“ I didn’t 


see what good that was going to do: but she talked 


meeting and ask them to pray for him’ 


so much about it that I said to myself, ‘It can’t do 
any harm, that’s sure.’ So I put on my things and 
came round here, and Tom’s mother came with me. 
I wrote on a piece of paper, ‘ Prayers wanted for a 
young husband and father who is being ruined by 
drink,’ and sent itup. And when, singling this out 
| the rest, Mrs. W—— said, in 


‘This young husband and father, Lord, who is | 


from a her 


prayer, 
reing 
ruined by drink, oh, hear the pitiful cry of his wife, 
and the ery that we are all sending up to Thee now. 
Let Thy Spirit prevail with him. Quicken in him 
the desire for a better life; turn him from the evil of 


his way a,” it seemed us if the Lord had come down 


into this room, and as if I had got right hold of Him. 
After 
husband’s mother waited until he came in to supper. 


the meeting was over we went home, and my 


He didn’t have much to say ; looked kind of troubled 


about something, I thought. He usually went out 
directly after supper; but this time he sat for, maybe, 
half an hour, reading a newspaper. Then he took 
up his hat and went away. ‘Don’t stay out late, 
Tom, please,’ said I, as pleasantly as I could speak. 
But he didn’t answer me a word. His mother had 


gone home by this time, and I was alone with my two 
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little children, and they were both asleep. I had a 
strange feeling, as if something was going to happen. 
It might be bad or it might be good—I couldn’t tell. 
My heart was trembling and starting. I couldn’t 
sew; I couldn’t do anything; but kept going about, 
up and down-stairs, so restless and troubled that I 
didn’t know what to do with myself. At last I got 
down on my knees and began to pray for my hus- 
band. And then it seemed as if the blessed Lord 
and Saviour had come into my little room; and I 
talked to Him as a friend, and pleaded for my hus- 
band, and begged Him to save him from the dreadful 
appetite that was ruining him soul and body. I felt 
better after that. But I couldn’t settle down to doing 
anything. Then I got the Bible and read two or 
three chapters. Tired at last, I laid my face down 
upon the open book and fell asleep. I had a sweet 
dream, but a sweeter waking up, for my husband’s 
arms were around me, and I heard his voice saying, 
‘Mary, dear!’ in the old, loving way. ‘Oh, what is 
it, Tom?’ I cried out, as I started up. And then he 
kissed me, and said, ‘It’s going to be all right again, 
Mary. I’ve been down to the Murphy meeting, and 


signed the pledge, and, God helping me, I’m going to 


keep it’ And he has kept it so far; and what’s 
better, he’s given his heart to Christ, and we’ve both 
joined the church. Oh, I’m so happy!” 

My eyes were full of tears when this happy young 
wife sat down. 

Then the lady to whom she had referred, made 
a few impressive comments on the incident just 
related, adding two or three others as strikingly 
illustrative of the value of prayer. One of these was 
quite remarkable, and I was not able to trace, except 
remotely, the relation between cause and effect. She 
said: “ At one of the Central Coffee-Room Thursday 
evening meetings at which I was present, a gentle- 
man arose and said, ‘I want to ask your prayers for 
the drunken son of a poor old mother. I don’t know 
who he is; not even his name, nor where he lives. 
To-night, as I was coming here, I saw an old woman 
standing on a corner, and she seemed to be in trou- 
ble. I stopped and asked what was the matter, and 
she said, “Oh, dear sir, I’m in great distress. I’m 
old and poor, and have nothing to depend on but one 
son, and he’s taken to bad habits, and spends nearly 
everything he earns in drink; and if I say a word to 
him, he goes on dreadfully. He hasn’t been home 
all day ; and there’s nothing in the house to eat, and 
I’ve been going all about trying to find him.” And 
the poor old mother wrung her hands and moaned so 
piteously that it made my heart ache. I could do 
nothing for her but give her a little money and tell 
her to go home and pray for her son. And now I 
ask the prayers of all here to-night for the son of this 
aged mother.’ The case was very blind. We did not 
know even the man’s name, nor the name of his 
mother; how then were we to present him to God? 
But it was not for us to put limits to the Divine 
power of saving. So we laid this unknown mother’s 
sorrow, and this unknown man’s sin and desolation 
before the Lord and left the case with Him. Well, | 


| differently. 


—_—<$<—? $$ 


on the next Thursday evening the gentleman arose 
again, and said, ‘I have good news from the man 
whom I asked you to pray for at our last meeting 
He has been saved.’ What a thrill of joy went 
through me! ‘On the very evening afterwards I met 
his old mother again. It seemed almost as if she had 
dropped down in the street before me; and she told 
me this glad story: “After I saw you,” she said, “| 
went home and waited for my son, crying and pray. 
ing, and in great distress of mind. It was about 
half-past ten o’clock when I heard him come in—he 
never got home much before twelve—and it gave me 
astart. Up-stairs he came; not stumbling nor un- 
steady, but every step distinct and firm. When he 
opened the door, I saw something strange in his face, 
I didn’t know what it meant. Such a light in his 
eyes, and such a soft, gentle look about his mouth. 
O John! I cried out, almost catching my breath. 
Then he said, ‘Mother, I’ve been to one of them 
great meetings, and I’ve signed the pledge, and if 
God will only give me the strength to keep it, I’ll 
live and die a sober man.’ Oh, dear! how my poor 
old heart did leap for joy! Then I got him round 
the neck, and I said, ‘ Let us kneel right down here, 
John, and pray that God will give you all the 
strength you want.’ And down we knelt; and such 
a prayer-meeting as we had together; it lasted till 
almost morning.’’’ 

“With such instances of the power of prayer for 
our encouragement,” continued the speaker, “and | 
could give many more that have come under my own 
observation quite as remarkable, let us not hesitate 
in our petitions, but come confidently to God. Among 
the written requests for prayer which I now hold in 
my hand, is one that has moved me deeply. Three 
young wives ask your prayers for their intemperate 
husbands. Three young wives!’ Her voice falling 
on the words in low, pitying cadences, “Think of 
it! Three young wives; happy brides a little while 
ago, and with the sweet grace and charm of girlhood 
still about them! What an outlook upon life for 
these dear young souls. They have met together, 
and each has told to the others her sorrow and her 
fear. They have seen their young husbands drift- 
ing, and drifting, and drifting away, every effort to 
hold them back in vain. They will be lost if 
some influence, greater than it is their power to 
exercise, is not brought to bear upon them. And 
now they ask our prayers. Let us offer them in 
loving faith; and not for these only, but for all 
the special cases which have been brought to us this 
day.” 

I had heard at one of the revival meetings, a year 
or two before, a long list of requests for prayer read 
off very much in the routine way of an entry clerk 
reading off the items of an invoice; and then the 
prayers were offered up in a kind of wholesale fashion 
that struck me as almost irreverent and quite use- 
less. 

But the prayer that I now heard affected me very 
There was in it nothing of routine or 


dead formality. Mrs, W——, to whom the duty of 
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offering these requests to God had been assigned, 
felt, it was plain, the troubled heart-beat of those 
whom she represented in her petitions. Not a single 
request, written or verbal, was forgotten. Each, in 
t oe: was offered before the Lord, and with such feel- 
ing and earnestness and individuality of need and 
condition, that I was not only surprised at the singu- 
lar clearness with which she had apprehended each 
case, but deeply moved by the sphere of her trusting 
and reverent piety. 

At the close of this prayer and the singing that 
followed, the pledge was offered to those who had not 
signed, and all who felt the need of spiritual counsel 
and comfort were invited to go into the inquiry- 


room. 


CHAPTER XX. 


YW long has this been going on?” I asked of 


Mr. Granger as we walked away. 

- “ For months,” he replied. 

“ Are the meetings held daily?” 

“Yes.” 

“ And always crowded like this?” 

“ Always.” 

“ And as full of interest ?” 

“The interest never flags. You see how entirely 
in earnest these women are, and how completely they 
have thrown themselves into this work, which has 
still another side 

“ Another side?” 

“Yes, Their faith in prayer is unbounded. Some 
of them take the Bible promises sO literally that they 
verily believe a mountain could be removed and cast 
into the sea if prayer and faith were strong enough 
‘Spiritual forces are higher and more subtle than 
natural forces, and spiritual laws above and superior 
to natural laws,’ I once heard one of them say, while 
speaking of the power of prayer, ‘and can suspé nd or 
set them aside altogether, as in miracles; and it is 
because our faith is so weak, and we ask so often 
amiss, asking selfishly, that marvels are not wrought 
by prayer which would astonish the world. She 
heid that if the Christian people of this city would 


unite in one st 
would set agencies in motion that would close every 


‘ong and persistent prayer to God, He 
liquor-saloon in our midst and cause wickedness to 
cease, But there are those among them who keep 
nearer to the earth, and who have faith in other sav- 
ing means beside that of prayer. Who believe in 
feeding the hungry, and clothing the naked, and 
building up and sustaining the natural degree of 
life, so that the spiritual degree which has just been 
vivitied with grace from above may have an orderly 
foundation upon which to rest. The other side of 
this work to which I have referred, has relation to 
the lower degree of life which rests on the earth, and 
which must be in some degree of health and order 
before it is possible for spiritual life to have sus- 
tenance and growth.” 

“ Women have a very practical side, and are quick | 
in their perception of wants and means,” I remarked. | 


“Yes; and what is more, are quick to act. When 
they see that a thing ought to be done, they go about 
doing it; and often while we are thinking and de- 
bating, their will has found the way. You remem- 
ber how it was at the beginning of the war. Soldiers 
from the North who were landed from the ferry- 
boats at the foot of Washington Avenue to await 
farther transportation, were found hungry and ex- 
hausted, sitting on curb-stones and door-steps, or 
lying asleep on the pavement, no provision having 
been made for feeding them on the way. What hap- 
pened? While the men stood looking on and blaming 
the Government for neglect of provision at this point, 
the women had their coffee-pots on the fire, and out 
from the houses all along the line of the street came 
quickly smoking cups and pitchers, and plates of 
bread and meat, and baskets of refreshing fruit. You 
remember how this thing stirred your heart at the 
time, and the hearts of all to whom it was told the 
land over; and how from this good beginning the 
refreshment-saloons were started, giving such abun- 
dance of good cheer to the hundreds of thousands of 
soldiers who afterwards went through our city—the 
new recruits pressing forward to the battle-fields, and 
the sick, and war-wasted, and wounded returning 
home to recover their strength or die.” 

“Yes, yes. I remember well. And the thought 
of it after so many years gives my heart a quicker 
motion.” 

“ Now, as then, the action of the women is direct 
and practical. They do not stand looking on sor- 
rowfully, and with folded hands, waiting for organ- 
ized agencies There are no strong appeals to the 
public for help, and pauses for response. But in- 
stead, an immediate taking hold of and use of what- 
ever means lie close at hand. Food and clothing 
are gathered and distributed, and cases of destitution 
and homelessness met and ministered to. If not to 
the full extent of the need, yet always to the extent 
of ability.” 

“That is well,” said I. “Prayers are good, but 
they never take the place of potatoes. A hungry man 
is a poor subject for religion ; and a dirty and ragged 
one scarcely any better.” 

‘Yes, we all understand this, And it is just here 
that the great work of reform now going on in our 
city finds one of its chief impediments,” Mr. Granger 
answered. “ What these devoted Christian women 
ire doing is as the first spontaneous efforts which 
were made by loyal women to feed the hungry 
soldiers who were passing through our city. There 
was a great blessing in it, but the blessing was limited 
for lack of the larger supplies and more perfect 
organization which came afterwards. So now, much 
is being done with imperfect means; but, as the work 
goes on, and its results become more widely known, 
as interest deepens and sympathy grows broader, I 
look for that liberal and substantial co-operation 
which is so essential to its success ”’ 

“The ardor that now attends this work,” said 7, 
“will it not die out? There is a waste of energy in 
enthusiasm. Of all excitements, none spend them- 
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more quickly than religious excitements, be- 
The 


forces are quiet and almost unobtrusive. 


selves 


cause they are so intense. more permanent 

In a few 
weeks the heat of summer will be upon us, and Mr. 
There will 
crowded halls, no more Sunday-morning break fasts, 
What, 


then, is to become of these weak, and tempted, and 


Murphy will go away. be no more 


nor stirring appeals and moving invitations. 


almost friendless ones who have just been lifted from 
the slough? It troubles me to think of it. Is the 
entire cessation of these religious temperance meet- 
ings for two or three months a_ well-considered 
thing? ‘To retire from the field and leave the enemy 
in full sion after such a series of victories as 


you have had, can bardly be considered good general- 


pars 


ship.” 
“There i 
field,” Granger replied. 


going to be no abandonment of the 


“T understood differently.” 
“Do you 


' 
women wii 


ippose, for a single moment, that the 
in this battle are going to ground 
r leave the field for any cause? ‘Tow 

I asked of Mrs, 


ind she answered quietly, ‘Three hundred 


ire 


their arms, « 
often will yo 
W 


and sixty-five 


i hold your meetings ?” 
days in the year.” ‘No intermission 


this summer ‘ None,’ she replied. ‘How could we 
leave these hundreds of precious souls, just rescued 
from the slavery of drunkenness, some of them with 
out homes, or friends, or work, in the very midst of 
temptation’ If any were lost through our neglect, 
or ease-seeking, would not the stain of their blood 
be upon our garments? Verily do we believe that 
God has called us to this work of saving men who, 
because of their utter degradation through intemper- 
ance have been rejected by society and abandoned by 
the church 


agencies now raixed up in the Divine Providence for 


Helpless, hopeless, lost but for the 


their rescue, shall we, to whom has been committed 
the great responsibility of using and directing these 
agencies, fold our hands and seek for rest and recrea 
tion, while so many feet are only on the unsteady 
margin of the pit out of which they have been 
dragged, and so many hands clinging to our gar- 
ments, lest, if their hold be loosed, they fall again? 
No, no. 


“ Brave, tru 


There is too much at stake.’ ” 

women!” I responded, with ardor. 
“Tn all works of Christian charity they are ever in 
the advance. But will nothing be done by the men 
whose eflorts have been crowned by such wonderful 
Will they wholly abandon 
The 
enemy will surely be diligent in his work of sowing 


results as we have seen? 


the work until their summer vacation is over? 


tures in their field while they rest,” 

“Only this great public demonstration will cease,” 
Mr. Granger replied. 
thing, the enemy is not going to have it all his own 


way. Faithful guards, and sentinels, and reserve 


forces will be left, and he will be held to the lines | 


back upon which he has been driven, When the 
fall campaign opens, we shall have a more thorough 
organization, and larger means. So far, it has only 
been as a skirmish along the lines compared to the 


“ But you may be sure of one | 
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battles that must be fought. We do not make light 
of our enemy. He is not to be vanquished by a 
single fierce onslaught, nor by a single desperay 
battle. All hell is on his side; and among men he 
draws his myriads of recruits from the young and th. 
old who have inordinate desires and evil passions 
Prejudice, and 
He is 
intrenched behind law, usage, fallacy and appetite 
to be found every 


and selfish ends to serve and gratify. 


interest, and sensual desire are on his side. 


lis friends and emissaries 
In the halls of legislation, in courts of 


are 
where. 
justice, in executive and municipal offices, and, sad 
to say, often even in the pulpit; though, thanks | 
the growth of a higher Christianity, his representa 
tives are fast disappearing from the sacred desk.” 
“No mean enemy with which to engage in battle, 
said I, “As to the ultimate victory, that is very far 
off. It will hardly be seen in your day or mine 
The battle with hell has been raging for thousands 
of years, and, for all we can see, will continue for 
thousands of years longer; and if all hell is on th 
side of the liquor traflic and intemperance, all hell 
befi From 


this survey of the field the outlook is not, I confess, a 


must be conquered re they will cease, 
ve ry hopeful one,” 

“Tt is as full of hope as 
“Ay 

power, temperance will have an equal gain, for the 


Christianity,” returned 


Mr. Granger. that gains in strength and vital 
very life of Christianity is to reject evil as sin against 
God be a Christian 
man in any true sense, 


ing a depraved appetite which not only hurts his 


An intemperate man cannot 


because he is selfishly indulg- 


body, but weakens and degrades his mind, and so 
untits him for that service of God and his neighbor 
which constitutes religion 

“Taking this view, intemperance becomes a sin.” 

“Is it the service of God or the service of self?” 
Granger asked, “The holding of appetite subject to 
reason and the laws of health, or the giving of lower 
and destructive things power over the higher and 
conservative? Is intemperance a good or an evil? 
If evil, then it is sin.” 

“What of moderate drinking—the temperate use, 
as it is called, of wine and other stimulants? Is there 
sin in this?” 

“Sin is the voluntary doing of anything that we 
know to be hurtful to the neighbor, or contrary to the 
law of God,” Granger replied. 

“Then I may drink wine or beer moderately, and 
There 
‘Thou shalt not drink wine 
If any one is hurt, it is myself 


is no law of God which saye, 


And it cannot 


be innocent. 
or beer’ 
hurt my neighbor. 
alone.” 

“Can you hurt yourself without hurting your 
neighbor?” 

“Not if my neighbor have any claim which this 
hurting of myself prevents me from meeting.” 
| “Has the body no claim on the hand or foot? Can 
| either of them say, | may hurt myself if I choose— 
| that is my own aflair? Depend upon it, Mr. Lyon, 
|there is no man in human society, no matter how 


| weak, or obscure, or lowly he may be, who has not a 
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\ sudden chill 


fell upon the maiden’s heart, as, with 


liberal refreshments were served, 


and suspens 
her hand on Pickering’s arm, she began moving 
towards the supper-room; for the clink of glasses and 
popping of corks could already be heard. She had 
never until now met this young man at an eve ning 


party; nor had anything occurred in their inter- 


course so far that gave her any intimation of his 


attitude towards the too prevalent drinking usages of 


society. In all her intercourse with him, she had 


not seen the smallest indication of any indulgence in 


wine or other intoxicating drinks, and there had 


come to be with her a tacit and fond belief that he 
was one of those who kept himself entirely free from 
their use 

But now the h 


as they entered the supper-room, 


yur of trial and proof had come, and 
Amy’s breathing 
became constricted, and her heart beat with heavy, 
She took her place a little 


table, which was liberally supplied 


almost suffocating throbs. 
back 


with glasses 


from the 
and bottles of wine, and waited for her 
attendant to bring her some of the refreshments that 
were being served. This was speedily done. As 
Pickering handed her the plate which he had filled, 
some sherry 
“Thank you; 


something in her voice that caused the young man to 


he said you have a glass of champagne, ot 


no wine for me,” replied Amy, with 
look at her a little curiously 


“You would not have me drink alone?” 
“T would not have you drink at all,” 


he said, 
she an- 
swered, a low thrill of feeling in her otherwise steady 
voice. 

Pickering’s eyes rested on hers for a moment or 
two, after which he turned from her slowly, going to 
the table and 
hen he came back to his place by her 


filling another plate with salad and 
oysters 
side; but as they stood eating, they were turned a 


little away from each other. The young man, who 
had 


two, knew nothing at this time of 


been a resident of the city for only a year or 
Mr. Granger's 
history. 
It soon became evident to Pickering that his com- 
panion was only making a pretence of eating. 
“Let me get you something else,” said he. ‘“ This 
What shall it be?” 


replied, as she handed him her plate: 


isn’t to your taste, 
But she 
“ Nothing 


more, | thank you.” 

He was looking full into her face now, and saw 
with concern that the brows were slightly drawn, and 
the color diminished. 

“Are you 


Let me bring you an ice?” 


not feeling well? The room is very 
warm 

But she declined anything more, and promptly 
accepted the young man’s invitation to return to the 
parlor, where they took a seat near one of the win- 
dows through which the fresh, cool air was coming 
The whole manner of the girl, as well as the expres- 
sion of her face, had changed; and Pickering was 
troubled and at a loss to know the meaning of this 
change which had come so suddenly, 

“Tm afraid you are ill,” he said, 
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“Oh, no, no,” Amy re plied, endeavoring to ral 
herself, 

“Tf not ill, then 
Granger; and | am concerned to know what it 


She was too truthful for any subterfuge 
something has gone wrong, Mis 
Have I done anything to disturb or offend you?’ 
Amy’s eyes, which had been on his face, droppe 
The you 
man’s thought turned back hurriedly, and went ove; 
Was it th 


Ile would know, and 4 


to the floor, and she made no answer 


the brief incidents of the supper-room 
offer of a glass of wins 
once put the question Do you object to win 
‘she replied, 

but 


“Tt is a dangerous thing, 
al 


moderation.” 


carried to excess: not when used 


“If never used in moderation, excess is impossib) 
No man is safe but he who lets it alone.” 
She spoke in 


young man noticed the same thrill of feeling tha 


a low, steady voice, in which th 
| 
was in it when she answered him in the supper-roor 
“T would not have you drink at all.” 
“Why, Miss Granger!” Pickering exclaimed, try 
ing to make light of the matter, “1 didn’t know be 
fore that you were a little temperance enthusiast.’ 
“It is not with me a matter of enthusiasm,” she 


replied, spe aking erly, “but of de ep feeling an 
settled principle 


“Onl s If I ha 


known it, | should not have committed the rudenes 


was not aware of this before. 


and I crave pardon for my un 


You are, 


of offering you wine 


fortunate blunder then, an advocate 
entire abstinence 

“Where the use of a useless thing is attended wit! 
such awful perils as attend the use of wine, is not he 
the wise man who lets it alone ?”’ 


ve | will Miss 


proposition is very sweeping 


But 
I might take issue 


not say no, Crranger. your 


with you on the word ‘useless,’ but am in no way 


inclined to do so just now. Intemperance is, I an 
well aware, the great curse of our land.” 

‘And no one who uses intoxicating drinks of any 
kind, whether moderately or not, is safe from this 
curse,” said Amy 

“1 should be sorry 
| know of 


beer every day ; but l 


© believe that, Miss Granger 


iy men who take their wine or 


think 


a great ma 


do not them in any 


danger.” 


“Not one of them Her voice was quiet but 


firm. 
“All men are not strong alike, nor given t 
moderation. Some are inclined to excess in every- 


thing. There is always danger with such,” 
“And danger with all who use an article which 
It is 


that the great peril lies. Ni 


invites to excess the very moment you take it. 
here, Mr. Pickering, 
man is safe who admits an enemy within his fortress ; 
and alcohol is always an enemy,” 

“We were speaking of wine, not ardent spirits,” 
said the young man 

But Miss Granger was better informed than he had 
supposed, 

“What we call wine is, for the most part, only 
Without the 


| diluted, drugged and flavored alcohol. 
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character and quality given by alcohol, few would | refreshment-tables half an hour before As one and 
eare to drink it It takes more wine than brandy ¢ nother returned to the parlor, it was noticeable that 
ive the required exhilaration ; that is all i change had come over their spirits. Many of the 

You are booked on this subject, Miss Granger young girls laughed and talked in louder tones, and 
tid Pickering, his brows arching slightly, and his | were freer in their manners than before; sometimes 
yoice betraving some annoyance. to a degree that was unmaidenly; while the conduct 


r 


{some of the young men was offensive to good taste 


irticle, is it not well to examine carefully the ground | for its rudeness or folly 


“Where such grave results attend th 


of its claim upon our confidence?” “When the wine is in the wit is out,” said Picker 


[here was no excitement in Amy’s manner; yet it | ing, as, rising, he offered his arm to Amy, and they 


did not escape the young man’s observation that, | moved down the parlor and mingled with the com 


idden beneath her quiet exterior, was a great deal | pany, adding, as they gained the lower end of the 


of repressed feeling. }room, “ We might call this the application to your 
‘Rut the novel thing to me is, the fact that a/| little sermon 

voung lady like yourself should be posted on the | “And the oftener the wine goes in will the wit go 

eubject of making and flavoring wines,” returned | out,” returned his companion, speaking for his ear 

Pickering, rising into an air of banter “ According | alone, “until in the end it may come to stay out 


your view of the case, wine-drinking is only an- | altogether,” 


ther name for whisky-drinking.’ “T see how it is, Miss Granger,” said the young 
‘If,’ replied Amy, not moved from her serious | man Your thought has a habit of running to the 


} } 


ittitude, “ the drink we call wine is acceptable as a | last result of things.” 


beverage because of the temporary exhilaration it “Ts not that wisest?” she asked 
cohol produce may it not be true that wine Doubtless But the surprise with me is, that a 
lrinking is, as you say, another name for whisky young lady should have such radical views on the 
lrinking ?”’ subject of drinking You are in no danger Nor 
“But is it, as you allege, Miss Granger, that) are these young ladtes, for all the wine they get at 


ileohol gives to wine its chief acceptable quality || parties, A little lightness in the head as you see 


we never studied the subject; but it seems to me | now, then a night's sleep, and all will be over.” 





that vou must be in some degree of error ‘But what of the young men, their companions?” 


“T have been in the way of hearing a great deal | asked Amy 
ibout these matters, and from those who have con Pickering gave a slight shrug 
ducted their investigations with great care,” said “Will it be all over, as you say, with them? Will 


Amy, “and I am just as certain, as [ am of any other | the appetite be no stronger, and the power to resist 


declared result of chemical test and analysis, that | its enticements no weaker 


wine contains so large a proportion of alcohol as to “| was speaking of the young ladies, and the dan 
make its use exceedingly dangerous.” ver to them,” said Pickering 

“What proportion?” asked Pickering. His man “Is no one hurt by intemperance but the men who 
ner had become more serious ire its victims?” inquired the girl. “If Iam not at 


“T have heard it variously stated,” was replied ;| fault in my observation, there are to be found among 
; b i g 


‘the percentage running from seven or eight to| them sons, brothers, husbands and fathers. Haye 


twenty-five or six women no relation to these men? In their wounding 
¢ ta) 
“So large I wonder how much alcohol whisky | is there no hurt to the sisters and daughters, to the 


or brandy contains? You are no doubt informed as | wives and the mothers 


to that also.” Pickering felt again the old thrill in Amv’s calm 
‘From forty to sixty per cent., | am told. but earnest voice. 
“Then, if I drink two or three glasses of wine, I “Ifa young ora middle-aged man should go home 


get about as much alcohol as if I took a single glass | from here to-night the worse for the wine he has 


f whisky or brandy ?” taken,” she added, after a slight pause, “will there 
‘The danger is that such will be the case.” be no shame or sorrow in any woman’s heart because 
rhe young man sat with a thoughtful air for a few | of it?” 
moments, and then looking up said, with a forced His ear caught the sound of a faint sigh which 
evity of manner: “This is almost comical, Miss | followed the closing words that fell from his com- 
Granger.” panion’s lips, 

“What?” inquired his companion, her clear eyes ‘We won't talk about this any more,” he said 
tixed steadily on him. “The theme is too sombre for so gay and festive an 


“ Free-and-easy drinking in the dining-room, and | occasion.” He spoke with some decision of maaner. 


a temperance lecture in the parlor,” he replied, with | “ And now,” he added, in a lighter voice, “!_¢ us try 


asmile breaking into his handsome countenance. a little nonsense by way of a restorative.” 
Kre Amy could reply, the sound of laughing voices Amy had already said far more tha. it was in her 


was heard at the parlor doors, and half a dozen girls | thought or purpose te say at the ou vet, and was very 
and young men came in from the hall and dining- | willing to let the subject drop, even though far from 
room in gayer spirits than when they went to the being satisfied with the young man’s utterances on 
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the question, which, if his views were not in accord 


with hers, mi stand as an impassable barrier be- 


tween them. ¢ thing she had long ago settled in 


her mind, and that was, never to give her hand i 
marriage one who did not wholly abstain from th 
use of alcohol in any of its forms. She would take 
no risks her Phe danger, in her view, was to 
appalling Iler answer to the que stion, ‘ How shall 
]1 be saved from the curse of strong drink?’ was 
simple and direct. She would neither touch it her 
self in any of its covert or enticing forms, nor place 
her happin the keeping of one who did, 

At the next meeting of the lovers, for so we must 
call them, though the young man had not yet made a 
formal declaration of his sentiments, each felt that a 
barrier had risen between them. In the meantime, 
Pickering had, in response to some inquiries about 
Miss Granger's family, learned something of its pain- 
ful history, and of the sufferings and humiliation 
through which the girl had passed. This made clear 
the ground of her prejudice against wine-drinking 
I say “ prejudice,” using the word as Pickering used 
it at the time 
that there would be little hope of compromise with 


One thing was plain to him; he saw 


Amy in regard to the use of intoxicating liquor in 
any of its forms If he were not prepared to stand 
on her ground, so far as this question was concerned, 
he could hardly hope to stand with her at all. 

It was this conviction in the mind of Pickering, 
and the doubts and uncertainties as to his real atti- 
tude in regard to the use of alcoholic drinks which 
troubled Miss 
plainly visible to each on their next meeting. Both 


Granger, that raised the barrier too 
studiously avoided any reference to the subject, 
though it was never absent a moment from the 
thought of either. For the first time since their 
more intimate acquaintance, Amy made an effort to 
hold herself away, and even to close her heart against 
him. Her res 

iqued, and then partially offended the young man. 

‘If love,” he said to himself, “has no deeper 
foundation than this, is it worth the name? Is thi 


rve was so apparent that it hurt, then 


taking or refusing of a glass of wine to be the test of 
its quality? The love that I want is a love that can 
take me for what I am, and trust me all in all; and 
if she cannot do this, it might as well be at an end 
between us. To subject myself to any humiliating 
pledges and restrictions, is simply impossible. 1 
hold my manly freedom too high for that.” 

An evening of embarrassed intercourse, followed 
by a cold parting, was the result They did not 
meet again for over a week, during which time Amy 
had striven hard, but vainly, to keep the thought of 
Pickering out of her mind. With him the effort to 
banish her image had been no more successful; and 
as day after day went by without seeing her, tender- 
ness gre w in his heart, and the conviction became 
atrong. r and stronger that for him life would be 
nothing if not shared with her, Taking all things 
into consideration, he was beginning to feel more 
sympathy with the girl in her extreme views. “ It 
is but natural,” he said, “for a burnt child to dread 
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the fire. All that she has seen and suffered must by 
set down in her favor.” 
A week of enforced ence was all that Pickering 


could endure; and w et the sweet young gi; 


again the ardor of | i was too strong for ; 
pression. Love looked from his eyes more ter 
derly than ever, and betrayed itself more near} 
his tongue, As for Amy, the gladness of heart which 
she could not repre overflowed and revealed its 
in her blushing face. Before they parted on th 
evening, the lover had spoken, and the maider 
while not consenting in words, had left him in n 
doubt as to the real state of her feelings 


Not the remotest reference wa made to the subject 
which had, only a little while before, come in be 
tween them with its wa shadow and its sepa- 
rating wall. Was it forgotten by either of them? 
Not so. But their hearts held it away from any 


present influence. Love fruition was for the mo 


ment too full m of any remote ques- 
tions of prudence. For ve’s sake all light impedi- 
ments must disappear when the time came for their 
consideration. 

So they felt P but with each the feeling of « onfidence 
had its ground in the fancied concession of the other, 
If Henry Pickering really loved her, would he hesi- 
tate in a matter which she held to be of such vital 
moment? So the maiden thought, and took the 
her heart 


sweet assurance t “Amy loves me too 


well to let a mere prejudice or fancy stand between 


is,” said the young man, confidently, to himself. 

But they erred in their conclusions. When the 
young man pressed a closer suit, Amy referred him 
to her father, and Pickering found that there would 
be no consent with either unless the question of his 
attitude to the drinking customs of society was clearly 
settled, 

“Neither myself daughter,” said Mr. 
Granger, “can aflord to run so great a risk as is here 
involved, For myself, | would rather see my child 
with the angels.” Ile betraved considerable emotion. 

“T must infer from all this,” said Pickering, un- 
able entirely to conceal his disappointment and irri- 
tation, “that you think me in special danger.” 

“No; only in the danger that comes to all who 
walk in dangerous ways,’ was the seriously-spoken 
reply. “If we know that robbers lie in wait along a 
certain road, what immunity from attack have we if 
we travel that road ?”’ 

“Shall we be cowards, then? or like brave men 
fight our way through 

“If we have no business that requires us to go by 
that road, we put our courage to a useless test,” re- 
plied Mr. Granger. Phis way of drinking, my 
young friend, is not an lerly appointed way in 
life. It leads to no desirable result: has no goal of 
fortune, or honor, or happine They who walk in 
it are not exposed to the assaults of robbers alone, 
who waste and plunder their substance, but fatal 
miasmas lie along the marshes through which it 
often winds. It has pitfalls in many of its smoothest 


places, and steep precipices to which the road clings 
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as if trying read his thoughts; and there was, at 
times, a restlessness in her manner that was particu- 
larly noticeable, with occasional swift changes in the 
expression of her countenance. You saw it light up 
suddenly when some strong point was made by Dr. 


Gilbert; and this was always accompanied by 


glance towards the young man who was seated by her 
side. 

Dr. Gilbert, whom I had not met before, was a 
man about fifty, with a quiet, thoughtful face. You 
saw in his eyes, which were a dark gray, that steady, 
intent expression which comes of earnest thought. 
His mouth was firm, its character harmonizing with 
what you saw in his eyes. You recognized him at 
once as a man with whom neither fancy nor impulse 
could have much influence. 

Judge Arbuckle was another style of man alto- 
gether. He was taller, with a finer muscular de- 
velopment, and a larger head. His eyes were darker, 
All his features broke 
into a quicker play, and you perceived at once that 


and so was his complexion. 


he was a man of sentiment and feeling as well as of 
intellect and perception, and that in any direction in 
which he might throw himself he would display both 
mental vigor and force of will. 

It was curious to see these two men meet in the 
But I knew 
enough of the results of recent investigations in re- 
gard to alcohol, to be very well satisfied about the 


discussion | had come prepared to hear 


issue, if Dr. Gilbert was as well posted in facts and 
results as | had reason to believe. 

I will not hold the reader in any of the prelimi- 
nary phases and drifts of conversation into which the 
company fell, but bring him in contact therewith 
where the points of interest were clear, and bore with 
distinctive force on the main subject under discus- 
sion, which was the affirmation on one side that 
alcohol, if used in moderation, was beneficial, and 
the declaration on the other that its action on the 
human body, except in some ve ry unusual conditions, 
was always hurtful. 

“T claim,” 


many cases brandy, are necessary articles, both in 


said Judge Arbuckle, “that wine, and in 
diet and medicine. They assist nature in the work 
of digestion, and give tone to weakened nerves. | 
have seen many lives saved, under conditions of ex- 
treme prostration, by the use of spirits. In typhoid 
fevers, brandy, as you well know, is the physician’s 
sheet-anchor. Without it, three out of every five of 
his patients would die from simple lack of heart- 
power, which can only be restored through active 
stimulation. 
ings, cholics 


haustion from fatigue or cold, there is nothing that 


In sudden attacks of illness, as in faint- 


a suspension of heart-action, or ex- 


will act so quickly as a glass of brandy. I never 
think of leaving home without a supply ; and should 
regard myself as culpable were I to do so. I can 
point to scores of instances in which a timely draught 
of brandy has saved me from a spell of sickness, if it 
has not saved my life. There is one fact that should 
never be overlooked. 
condition 


Society is not in a normal 


It is overworked. There is a strain upon 


everything, and a consequent exhaustion of strength 
Nature, always quick in her instinct of danger, has 
at the same time, as quick a perception of the remedy 
needed ; and her indication is unmistakable here, | 
All men feel this 
and the universal resort to stimulants of one kind oy 


is stimulation that is required. 


another is but the natural and necessary response t 
the demands of our exhausted and failing vita 
forces.” 

The judge spoke with considerable warmth oj 
manner, and with a tone and emphasis which ex 
pressed his firm conviction that the assertions he was 
making were unanswerable. 

“Facts and experience are stubborn things, do 
tor,” he closed by remarking; “and these we have in 
But men who have pet theories”’—he 
“are wonderfully 


abundance. 
smiled pleasantly as he said it— 
skilled in the art of explaining away both.” 

Dr. Gilbert did not seem to be in any haste to con 
trovert the judge’s assertions. His first response came 
in the form of a question 

“Tf you were to find a man benumbed with cold 
what would vou do for him 

“ Pour a glass of brandy down his throat as quickly 
as possible.” 


“For what purpose 


“To heat him up, of course. Heat is life; cold is 
death.” 
“Suppose I were to tell you that alcohol lowers 


instead of raising the temperature of the body.” 
“] would say that you were jesting.” 
“ And yet the assertion is true.” 
“ Did you ever take a swallow of brandy ?” 
“Yes” 
“Did it make you feel 


“1 felt a sense of warmth 


old or warm ? 


“ ye 


Surning up even to your face 
“Yos”’ 
“Ts heat cold, doctor 
who had closed the controversy in a single sentence. 


The judge spoke as one 


“ Does heat cause the thermometer to fall?” asked 
Dr. Gilbert. 

“T do not see the drift of your question,” replied 
the judge. 

“ After the most carefully conducted experiments, 
often repeated,” said the doctor, “the fact has been 
clearly established that alcohol, instead of imparting 
warmth to the body, actually lowers its tempera- 
ture.’’ 

Judge Arbuckle shook his head in a decided nega- 
tive. “If I take a glass of wine or brandy, I come 
into an immediate glow. It doesn’t do to tell me 
that I feel cold. Experiment may prove what it 
can; but it certainly cannot prove this—at least not 
The re 


blindness; and a like defect 


to my satisfaction is such a thing as color 
may exist in some of the 
other senses. Feeling with some may be blind also, 
and mistake heat for cold.’ 

“A young lady blushes,’’ said the doctor, in reply 
“You will hardly say that because her cheeks have 
become hot the temperature of her whole body has 


been raised; but rather infer that the equilibrium of 
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reat has been disturbed, or that the capillaries have 
come relaxed and suffused {n impulse of feeling 
has disturbed the heart's action, and made its beats 
re violent. Suppose this temporary engorgement 
f the minute blood vessels of the skin were to take 
place, with a sense of heat all over the body, would 
here not be an increased radiation of heat from all 
he surface, and a consequent lowering of the body’s 
mperature, especially with the interior organs?” 
‘But what has the blushing of a young lady to do 
with the colorific or refrigerant effect of a glass of 
randy ?” asked the judge. 
‘The phenomenon observed in both cases is due 
“ Alcohol re- 


ixes the minuter vessels so that they are unable to 


to the same cause,” said the doctor. 


return the blood promptly to the circulation; cuta- 
ieous engorgements follow, with an increase of sur- 
The effect on 
he extremities of the nerves is that of a warm glow, 
Instead 


ace heat, and accelerated radiation. 


such as is felt during a reaction from cold. 
f there being an actual increase in the general tem- 
erature of the body, as the result of alcoholic stimu- 
int,a reduction takes place, as has been proved over 
ind over again by the thermometer.” 

‘You take me out of my depth here, doctor. I 
ave never given much attention to physiology,” an- 
e less confident in his manner. 


swered the judge, a litt 
But you know what common sense is; and how 
to deduce conclusions from well-established facts. It 
s the habit of your mind to weigh evide nce. Now, 
for the sake of the truth, which is as dear to you as 
to any man living, will you not, for a little while, 
take the place of a judge in this controversy, and give 
to the evidence I shall bring against alcohol as an 
enemy to the human race, the grave consideration it 
uuld have?” 
‘I accept the office to which you so gracefully as 
sign me,” replied the judge, smiling. “ But as I 


eave my client without an advocate, | shall claim 


the right to say a word in his behalf if | think you 


treat him unfairly.” 

As many words as you please. If there is any 
good in him I should like to know it; but I am free t 
say, that the more carefully I investigate his claim to 
, in any sense, a friend to the human race, except for 


what service he may give in chemistry and the arts, 


the more complete are my convictions that he is only 


unenemy. I cannot find a single thing in which the 


harm of his presence is not greater than the good. 
But we were talking about the heat-producing 
iality of alcohol. Now, heat is generated through 
the union of oxygen with carbon, by which the latter 
s consumed. There are certain articles of food, such 
is the fat, starches and sugars, which are known as 
1eat-producing and force-generating, and chemistry 
sat no lossin regard tothem. Their value has been 
letermined with the greatest accuracy. The amount 


f heat that each of these substances will give when 


taken into the body has been carefully measured, and 


s known to all in our profession. But in regard toal- 
ohol, so long held, even by medical men, to be a 
heat-producer, animal chemistry has not yet been able 
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any evidence of oxidation, the blood show- 
ing none of the usual results of this process. And 


now, since we have been using the thermometer as a 


to detect 


test of the internal temperature of the body, in order 
to ascertain the heating value of foods, or its thermal 
condition under various disturbing influences, we 
find that when alcohol is taken there follows a marked 
reduction of heat. The best medical writers now 
agree on this subject; and some practitioners have 
even gone so far as to administer it in fever as a cool- 
ing agent, 

“ Even before science had made this discovery of 
the non-heat-generating power of alcohol, arctic nav- 
igators had learned from experience that the use of 
spirits lessen a man’s ability to withstand cold; and 
now the extreme northern voyager avoids its use alto- 
gether, in order to retain sufficient heat to sustain 
him under the intense cold to which he is subjected. 
In the voyage made in search of Sir John Franklin, 
no alcoholic stimulants were used; and the northern 
whaler employs them very sparingly or not at all.” 

“Do you remember,” said Mr. Stannard, at thia 
point, “a Pole named Lemonowsky, who, some twenty 
years ago, gave lectures in this country on Napoleon?” 

Some of us remembered him very well. 

“T mentioned him because of a lecture he gave on 
temperance, the facts of which fully corroborate what 
Lemonowsky, who 


the doctor has just been saying. 
s army, stated, that 


had been an officer in Napoleor 
when about leaving home, as a boy, his father placed 
his hand upon his head, and after declaring that in- 
toxicating drinks were the great curse of mankind, 
solemnly conjured him never to touch or taste them ; 





and that he gave his father a promise that he never 
And all his life he remained true to that 
promise. He took the ground, that the use of alco 

hol in extreme cold, extreme heat or extreme ex- 
haustion, was dangerous, and often fatal, and, in proof 
f remarka- 


would 


of his position, made three statements ¢ 
ble facts which had come within his own observation 


and experience. 

“ Lemonowsky accompanied Napoleon in his inva- 
sion of Russia. He said that among his immediate 
associates in the army were about thirty who, like 


himself, wholly abstained from ardent spirits, and 
that while men who drank freely were dying almost 
like sheep from gangrene and other diseases, brought 
on from exposure to the intense cold, every one of these 
thirty abstainers were in good health, and every one 
came back from that disastrous campaign. In Egypt, 
when heat was enervating the army, and death 
rapidly reducing its numbers, the men who refused 
to drink ardent spirits still retained their health, and 
suffered from thirst and heat far less than their com- 
panions. This intelligent Pole then went on to re- 
late how, after the battle of Waterloo, and the 
delivery by the allies of Marshal Ney and many 


officers to the French at Paris, he, with a few others, 
effected their escape, and put to sea in a boat, from 
which they were taken while in the British Channel 


by a vessel bound to the United States. 


wrecked in a storm, and Lemonowsky 


Subsequently 


this vessel was 
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| 
come straight from school and be driven into 4 


wedding. 


J of age, and the time had come for him to “You will not be driven,” said Mrs. Cavanagh 


choose a wife. It was Mrs, Cavanagh’s opinion 
that men who possess, or those who, like her son, 
were to inherit property, ought to settle down early, 
s0 as to become acquainted with the responsibilities 
and duties of life; and Mr. Rupert Cavanagh having 
himself done so, entirely agreed with her. 

“Our union, Isabella,” he said, as they were talk 
ing the matter over, “saved me, I believe, from a 
thousand snares. If more of young nobles and men 
of good family would marry earlier, there would not 
be half the dissipation, which is now a blot upon 


civilization, going on. The turf, for instance, would | 


not have a tenth of its victims, and many hundreds 
of rascals who now, vulture-like, fatten upon the 
decay of others, would have either to work honestly 
or starve. Gilbert must marry. He can have a 
thousand a year for the present, and five hundred 
more for helping me to keep the estate in order. 
That ought to suffice for a beginning.” 

“Tt was more than we had, Rupert,” said Mrs 
Cavanagh, smiling. 

“Yes; my respected father was against early mar- 
riages, and he was a great man for marrying either 
for wealth or interest.” 

“ And you got neither with me, Rupert.” 

“Yes I did,” he replied; “I got the wealth 
your love, and the deep interest of a devoted wife. 
wanted no more.” 

The foregoing conversation took place about two 
days prior to Gilbert’s return from Oxford, where he 
had fairly distinguished himself in learning, and 
shone out brilliantly as an athlete. He won the best 
running prizes, and pulled bow in the Univerity 
boat. His return had been a theme of conversation 
for weeks, and the subject of his exploits dwelt upon 
with the untiring love of devoted parents. He was 
an only son and child, and just a little spoiled. 

He came—tall, strong and handsome—bringing 
with him the atmosphere of sound health, and The 
Steepholmes—which had been quiet for months 
aroused itself and became bright and gay. Invita- 
tions to friends were sent out, and Gilbert was told to 


prepare for the arduous duties of entertaining. He | 


was also told to make choice of a wife. 

“Marry !” said Gilbert; “marry at twenty-four !” 

“Why not?” urged his mother; “there is much 
to do at home, and you can have The Cedars.” 

“ But I want to see life,” said Gilbert. 

“What sort of life?’ asked Mr. Cavanagh, 
quietly 

A faint flush overspread Gilbert’s face as he re- 
plied: “Oh, life in general—to know what men and 
manners are—to see places.” 

“You can study men and manners as well married 
as you can single, and there is no place you ought to 
see where you cannot take your wife,” returned Mr. 
Rupert Cavanagh, 


The heir of Steepholmes shrugged his shoulders | 


rather petulantly, and said that it was very hard to 


|“ All we wish you to understand is, that we desir 
you to marry, as we think it best. Seeing life, as 
you have called it, often ends in finding death.” 

“Then I am not to be coerced or driven, and yoy 
won’t cast me off if I do not marry?” 

“Certainly not,” said Mrs. Cavanagh, laughing 
“but if you fall in love with a suitable girl—marry, 

| “No fear of my falling in love,” replied Gilbert 
shaking his head waggishly; “invite whom you 
| please—come one, come all. I defy them—from the 
| rock of single happiness I will not fly.” 
| He spoke in ignorance of the power of woman. 
kind, poor fellow; but he really considered himseli 
|to be a thorough man of the world. He had already 
formed very strong opinions on many subjects, and 
finally settled in his own mind several great social 
problems which just then agitated and puzzled 
society. As for love, he laughed at it. 

“No man,” he said, “need fall in love unless he 
chooses. Say that you meet a pretty girl, with eyes 
that seem to catch and hold your gaze captive. What 
then? Don’t be taken. Defy her power, or run 
away? Standing your ground is, of course, best if 
you can do it; but if the enemy is too strong for you 
beat a skillful retreat. If a man allows himself to be 
drawn into a love affair and a marriage, he must 
take the consequences, and he has no more right t 

{complain than the man who sees a pitfall and de- 
liberately walks into it.” 

Thus spoke Gilbert in his strength to his mother, 
and she, being wiser and older than he, smiled and 
said nothing. His father, however, with the rasb- 
ness of his sex, attempted to reason with him. 

“My dear boy,” he said, “love is a thing you 
catch, like the scarlet fever, without knowing how it 
comes, and once you have it there is but one cure.” 

“You cannot see the scarlet fever as it approaches,” 
replied Gilbert; “but you know instantly, when you 
meet a pretty girl, whether you are going to like her 
or not. J should not run away from one, Fill your 
house with them, and see how firmly I will stand my 
ground. If, however, you wish me to marry—” 

“ Not unless you wish it, too, Gilbert.” 

“Then as I do not wish it, sir, I fear that no match 
will be made.” 

“ We shall see.” , 

Mrs. Cavanagh cast about amongst her acquaint- 
ances and friends, and selecting some half-dozen with 
pretty girls in the family, invited them down ona 
visit. The Steepholmes was a beautiful place, held 
in high esteem by those who knew it, and all who 
received invitations came. 

First there were Mr. and Mrs. Reginald Pierson 
and their daughter Maggie—a vivacious brunette, 
with eyes that had worked much mischief among the 
young men about her who were yet in their teens, 

| and done creditable execution to the hearts of those 
older and more experienced; but she had hitherto 
declined all offers, because she had not found a man 


| 
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yho inspired her with more than respect. To marry 


n respect alone is like going into business with a 


ep-front and nothing to sell—the result is sure to 
10} 





ea failure. Maggie may therefore be consideret 
vise little woman in these days, when every eligible 
nan is hunted down, pounced upon and led away 
aptive before he really knows what is going on 

[hen came the McGregor girls, three in number 
iJ] Seotch lasses, with good faces and figures, and 
splendid hands at managing an income, and the 
eldest only twenty-two. They were poor, and liked 

hange from home with ten in a family to the quiet 
Next, Mrs. Janson and her 
two daughters, Mr. Stevenson Harmer and his one 
laughter, and finally Ethel Fairfax. 

Ethel was an orphan under the guardianship of 
Mr. Deedsly Taxwell, her father’s lawyer, who, being 


juiet man, much given to poring over musty parch- 


auty of Steepholmes. 


1ents, was Only too glad to get rid of his chargé 
vhenever he could pass her into safe hands—for 
Ethel was so full of life and vivacity that reading of 
ny sort, especially of the parchment kind, was a 
natter of difficulty when she was by. 

tilbert smiled as each arrived in turn, until Ethel 

vhom he had not seen since she was a child 
Neither 


Maggie, nor the Scotch girls, nor the others, had any 


5 


ame, and then he looked a little grave. 


nice, agreeable com- 
anions, and he liked them very much—but he felt 
With Ethel it was 


lifferent; she was evidently one of those pretty girls 


harm for him. They were 


perfectly safe in their presence. 
sho captivate the hearts of men, and Gilbert got his 
irmor out and burnished it for the coming fight 

She was certainly very pretty—even those of her 
wn sex admitted it--and in riding-dress she looked 
) bewitching that Gilbert’s armor was soon knocked 
ibout and sadly defaced in many places. Picnics, 
boating excursions, riding parties and the pleasant 
after-dinper conversation in the drawing-room, har- 
assed this valiant young knight, until defeat stared 
him in the face. 

He tried hard to persuade himself that it was not 
so, and made believe that there was nothing more 
than ordinary gallantry in assisting her to mount, 
ind in turning over the pages of her music; but why 
was Ethel always the first object of his attention when 
the horses were brought to the door, and why did he 
bend so low when turning the music, as if he could 
not distinctly see it, and whisper, “ What charming 
music!” “ How well you understand the meaning of 
the composer!’ and such like phrases, all of Which 
were so many flags of surrender hung in most con- 
spicuous places on the castle walls. 

“Tt won’t do,” he murmured, as he walked upon 
the terrace in the moonlight after a delightful even- 


ng, during which Ethel’s eyes had pierced every 


joint of his armor, and Ethel’s words touched every 


tibre of his heart. “It won’t do. If 1 go on in this 


way I shallbe falling in love with her—if—if—such 
1 thing were possible. But 1 am not going to fall in 
love. Denby always said that no man ought to marry 


} 
| 


before he is thirty, and Denby knows the world 
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j [Denby was his college chumJand ‘senior by a year 
—a great philosopher in his way, and an inveterate 
scorner of the weaker sex. It was Denby’s idea that 
a man could marry whom he chose and when he 
They had 


to marry young or not at all, and of course it was to 


chose. But it was different with women. 
their interest to secure the first victim who fell into 
their snares. Gilbert had a great idea of Denby’s 
wisdom, and looked upon him as his guide as well 
as friend. 

“Something must be done,” said Gilbert, after a 
little confused meditation, in which he mixed up 
broken resolves to remain obdurate, with fragmentary 
observations upon Ethel’s eyes, voice, skill as a 
musician and grace as a horsewoman. “Something 
must be done—but what? I cannot run away. I 
could never be so rude as to leave my father’s guests. 
Jesides, |—I—said I would not. What shall I do? 
I know—I’ll send for Denby.” 

So he wrote to Mr. Frank Denby, and that philo- 
sophical gentleman, having no engagement on hand, 
arrived within two days, and took up his abode at 
The Steepholmes. Gilbert had warned him that 
there were a “lot of girls” in the house; but he 
made that of little account, being fenced round and 
about in such a way—as he fondly believed—that he 
was impregnable. 

Denby heard his friend’s case, and prescribed. 
“Don’t avoid her,” he said, “ but treat her like an 
old friend; and when you are away, don’t think of 
her. Ina week you will be cured.” 

No doubt he would—if he could only have fol- 
lowed the prescription; but therein lay the difficulty. 
He could not treat Ethel like an old friend, or banish 
her from his thoughts when they were apart. He 
never could think of anything else or talk of anything 
else, even to De nby. : 

At first that sagacious friend reproved him very 
severely, and urged him to “be a man,” and to 
“shake off such idle dreams.” He also bade him 
mark how he (Denby) comported himself at the pic- 
nic, at croquet and in the evening. “Iam the same 
to all,” he said; “I admire them, but I am friendly, 
and nothing more.” 

Thus things went on for a few days—Gilbert 
dilating upon the beauty and accomplishments of 
Ethel, and Denby urging him not to yield; and then 
came a change—the great Denby abandoned advice 
and came out with a struggle of his own. 

“That Maggie Pierson is a nice girl,” he said, as 
he and Gilbert walked in the wood before breakfast. 
“TY had no idea she could sing so beautifully.” 
tir voice,” said Gilbert, “ but there is 
not much power in it. Now Ethel—” 

“1 do not like Miss Fairfax’s voice,” said Denby ; 
my taste may be bad, you 


“She has a/ 


“it is too loud, and seems 
know—to be rather harsh. Now when Maggie sings, 
the music seems to warble up to you like 

“Warble! interrupted Gilbert. “I 


1] : ‘ } 
reaily wonder at vou. 


Nonsense !” 
She begins very well, but 
soon dies away into the whisper of a song.” 


1 ee . . . ;’ 
Phat may be your opinion, but it 1s not mine, 
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ible 
ns talk of going to Ram 
have some property there, an¢ Mr. 

3 to have a look at it.” 
very dull, is it not?” asked Gilbert 

I think of going 


exclaimed Gilbert, 


lf 


n lite lively. myself 


Ramsgate |” quite 


replied Denby, looking rather confused 


don’t know that | want to go, but—but—in 


go; or, perhaps | 

ought to put it in this way—I said I was going.” 
“Oh!” said Gilbert, shortly, and putting his hands 

into his pockets, softly whistled the air, “ A frog he 

would a-wooing 

walked off, 

and thought of 


Two days 


” 
BY, 


which so huffed De nby that he 
and on reaching his own room sat down 
Maggie. 

later the Piersons left, and Denby, havy- 
lame excuse pardonable 


ing made a only on the 


grounds of the confusion following an utter rout of 


all his original ideas—went eff by the same train; 
and Gilbert, thus deprived of his-valuable aid and 
counsel, yielded to the force of circumstance, and 
proposed to Ethel. 
event 
cided ; 
limited,” 


She was not unprepared for the 
but she 
other 


said, “and would it not be better to 


what woman ever was? was not de- 


‘their knowledge of each was 80 
she 
wait until they knew a little more of each other?” 
Gilbert 
to yield 
Ethel 


lost no ie j 


Mr. 


the sturdy knight who was determined not 


his cause with ardor, and 


as 
He 
Lo 
Cavanagh, and received their con 


pleaded 


in her heart loved him, gained the day. 


communicating the good news 
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gratulations, untarnished by any allusion to defi 
determination, 

He wrote off to Denby, favoring that great philos 


pher with a powerful description of the beauty a 
rd of which he had he 
the letter reached k 


int Denby had posted a let 


goodness of Ethel—every we 
a dozen times before 
gate just after thi 

n Maggie and no fur 
ded 


with a similar ] 


mutual confession 


Gilbert and ] 


_ 


married, and the 
leemaids. De nby atter 
as best 
Gilbert 


but 


man, and t sulky over the fact 


had stru right road before | 


heer nd made such a sper 
irriage, that several 
friend present were quit 


dered with astonishment \ month later his fett 
ophical bachelor 


hi 
lappily as 


ippily he and 
quite, as | 
othe r couple 


Chere ji 


there i 1 ! ta lance, 


in my story, but 


It is very unw 


subject is the get 


sex, f t trut on be free one mon 


and the next Onee the re, it is no 


struggling ; li int as the fetters are, t 


are binding ry entle reader, when they 


cast about you, t und be very than 


SOMETHING ABOUT PINS. 
r VIE earliest ment 


is in the | k of I 


which I remember o 
Phe 
men for wearing 80 0 


to 


lan, 


prophet is 


proving the Jewish w 
fine apparel when the rhit have been mourt 


ing. In the twent nd verse of the third chapt 


he speaks of “the ingeable suits of apparel, and 


the mantles, and the wimples, and the crisping pins 
And this was about two the 


The 


their hair, and they were not unknown even among 


yu and, six hundred year 


ago. Roman ulles, Lor 


used to wear pine ir 


our Anglo-Saxon ancestors. 


Then, however, they 


were very rare, and considered quite a luxury, and 


used only by the highest families in the land 
The pins that | have referred to above are: hair 


Richard IIL. 


are heard of, and these 


pins, and it is not nul the reign of 


that pins of the present shape 


were made of boxwood, bone or silver, and wer 
much larger than those now in use, 

The re ign of He nry VILL. may be regarded as th 
era when the ordinary brass pins were first manu- 
factured in any quantity. That they began to attract 
from the fact that a law 
sold but 
ind had their heads firmly 


mentioned in the Act that the 


attention then, is apparent 


I 
was passed that in future none were to be 
such as were well-pointed 


puton. It was also 


price charged should not exceed 6a. 8d. per thousan 


which was a very large sum, considering how much 


more money was then worth than it is at the present 


day. 


Catherine Howard, wif 


of King Henry VIII. 





nygil h the fashion of 
they con 

sum for t 
pin mone 


nanula 


Imost 
ademana tor 


read 


I 


iv pins WW 
four men 
ild make t 


tT average 


that abou I 


un ited 


il 


ut fifteen million pins manulactur 


gland, or in the course of 


undred and ninety-five 


iverage length of a pin 


nd, would 
or from London t 
im the 


COUT 


] 
ianner, would reacl 


the demand 


hundred and 
neither vou nor 


And yet, 


the f , 
th n ) 


now-a 


ightest cor 


rth 


have 


llow can thi iM 
lo answer you satisfactorily, I sl 


ito see one of the Cleverest Inachines 


vhich can turn out three hundred perfect 


inute, while it 


j 


attend to 


two to 
Instruments, 


And now let us see how pins are mad 


f which they consist is first formed into wire, and in 


} 


to make it the it is drawn through 


BIZ 


right 
block, 


through being smaller than the previous one, 


rder 


several holes in a steel each hole it passes 


till at 


length the wire becomes thin enough to cut up into 


pins. It is then wound round large rollers, made up 


nto bundles and delivered to the pin-makers. But 
what a change we see now in the factory from what 
ised to be! more 

an double the work which ten persons used to do 
[his machine first straightens the 


One litthe machine alone does 


in days of yore 


hen strikes the top part two o1 three 


Wire, a hammer the 


times, head: immediately after, a knife 


forming a 
cuts off the proper length, and the pin drops down 
the body 


head to « 


enough to let 
the 


into a kind of trough large 


fall through, but narrow for scape. 


As the 
point ; 
its reception, it is far more perfectly formed than the 


too 
pen 


pin lies in this position, revolving files shary 
and when it falls into the pan made for 


il workman in the worl 
inventi hinery 


about two 


acid and other 


ed, : 


f then sift , and separated 


up into 


After this tl i made 


sale 


train 
There 


had 


was 
and we 
think of; we 
one got a ¢ up 
a little lunch 
of our 

the 

been 

dragged 


have 


very am 
lessons in geography that we 

ab-apple behind thie illag thool-house, 
rs ant 


Miss 


away 


had 
been pine woods of 
Michigan among her aunts and cousins. Mrs. Hath 


away and myself had been at Conference in the north 


She 


taking her vacation in the 


part ot our State, and were returning home, and 


ot “1 , : 
there, within twenty miles of our Gestination, we 
f 


were obliged to stop and tarry a long afternoon and 
evening 

Just 
railroad, and the passengers flocked into the ladies’ 
The re were old 
bigger in bulk than were their own portly 


at dusk a train came in on an intersecting 


room rotund men who carried 


baggage 


bodies; brisk gentlemen in faultless attire, whose 


gloved hands only carried a small satchel and a 


old women with scared faces; brakemen lug- 
‘next to the youngest,” 


manner of odd parcels, 


cunt 
na lonely young wife's 
she followed with all 
little children bundling 


looked 


they were transporting all their household 


he one at the breast 


1 every one’s way, and families which 


arms, by way of the railroad, 


drank 


Some sat down, others walked about. some 
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from the dubious little tin cup, some discussed routes, 
others haggled with the ticket agent, and others wer 
driven by the jubilant hack drivers. On« 
little, tired woman, with two babies, cuddled them 


away 


down in a corner with her lunch-basket and bade 
them remain there while she talked with the agent 
and looked after her trunk. 

Something in her face attracted my attention. I 
could not tell what it was. Her sweet, red mouth, 
and large, brown eyes, and quick step seemed fami- 
Had I ever met her? Where had I seen her? 
After she came back and 


liar. 
Who was that woman? 
cooed over, the faithful little ones, and answered their 
pretty questions, she opened her pocket-book and 
Ah, that look! 


it! Just as soon as she bent her head over and put 


began to count her money. ] knew 
on that business air, I remembered the face of a good 
girl who had worked in our family several years 
before: she had married a saddler in our neighbor- 
hood, and gone to one of the Western States. I 
could not be mistaken. With a smile, I went up to 
the woman and reached out my hand with a, “ Well, 
Katy |” 

She knew the voice, and her joy was very gratify- 
ing to me. 

“You dear woman, you! why I would have known 
your voice anywhere, bless you!” said she, and her 
sunny, brown eyes roved over my face, scaning eve ry 
feature narrowly and kindly. 

Then we sat down and talked. Jt was not long 
until the little ones fell asleep, and Katy was so glad 
to see me that she told me everything, just as she 


would have told her mother, and perhaps more 
freely. 
I said: “I may never see you again, Katy, and I 


wish you to remember this interview, and if you 
don’t mind it or think me impertinent, I’d like to 
speak very plainly to you, and I wish you would deal 
as candidly with me.” 

Katy assented, with a little flush, that spread over 
her face and made her look uneasy. 

So, while we two sat cuddled down together, our 
“ Now, honor bright, 
Tell 


me, truly, how you manage to subdue your old enemy, 


heads almost touching, I said : 
Katy, tell me something that I want to know. 
your temper, and bring it under control. You know 
we used to confer on this subject frequently in the 


months in which you ruled in my home.’’ 
“Well, she. “I told 


John the day after we were married, that, maybe, for 


| took your advice,” said 
awhile, he’d find me a trial, but I meant to overcome 
He said that he 
would be patient and bear with me, if need be, and 


my fits of ill-te mper, if possible. 
help me all he could. Well, I got along very well 
for a month or two, and then I began to grow fidgetty, 
and every little annoyance seemed great, and, in 
spite of myself, ’d blurt out a cross word now and 
then. 

“ John would say, ‘Come, come, Katy,’ in a sooth- 
ing way, but it did no good. I had the neuralgia a 
good deal, too, and we had a very meddlesome neigh- 
bor, an old maid, next door, and everything seemed | 


to conspire against me. Then I'd rally and get over 


i few days, but it would 


and be quite pleasant for 
be long until I would get mad again and say unr 
sonable things, and, really, I did begin to think t! 
married such 


it was a pity I had eve a good, ki 


man and darkened his life by the shadow of ; 
own, 

“Things went on in this way for nearly two yea 
I had began to grow careless about my dress, to 
would hurry on an old print wrapper in the morning 


and sometimes I wouldn’t change it for a week at 


time. I wouldn’t tell you this, only that you ask 
for the whole truth, and I know you like me, ar 
mean well, and would be glad to do me good,” sa 
Katy, smiling right shyly and rosily, but looking 
good deal ashamed. 

“ Most surely, you di irl,” I replied, warmly. 

“We lived in a smal! house at first, only two roo: 
and a closet; it was all the house we could get wh 
we first went to Lebanon, and we were very mu 
crowded indeed. We had lots of company; ther 
was no end to the cousins, and second cousins, and ¢ 
neighbors, and his friet ut in the country, and hi 
employer's friends, d there we were packed 
among boxes, and barrels, and trunks, and furnitu: 


and, try as I would, I couldn't keep things in go 


order, and you know t! ries a woman’s patience 
sorest. 

“T had to put w beds up in one room, and tl 
John made a light 


though, and stretched cheap muslin over it, and 


annoyed me, frame of scantling 


papered that, and we had it put between the beds lik 


a partition, extending half way. One time a coup 


of young men came out on a hunting expedition 


cousins of John’s, and, of course, they put up 


‘Cousin John’s,’ bag d b age, to stay a week an 


have a good time. 


“Emily, there, was only sixteen months old, 


puny, little, ture, always nestling in my 


bosom, day and night. I didn’t know that child t 


colicky ere 


sleep off my arm until she was a year and a half old 


“Well, those cous 


morning with their 


would start off early ever; 
ins and game-bags, and they 
would come back just at dusk, tired and hungry, and 


after a hearty supper would sit and recount their 


exploits, and tell of the fun and adventures they’ 
had, and they’d smoke and laugh, and were 
home’ in every sense of the word. At first I dressed 


their game, It added a good deal to my cares; and 
finally I told them I didi After that 
they did it themselves 


t like to do it. 


“One afternoon I had the headache, and towards 


evening the minister's litthe daughter came in and 


me with her while I would 


offered to carry Emil 


lie down awhile. That always relieved the pain, you 


know. 


“There was a trundle-bed under one of the large 
beds, which was kept for times when we had more 
company than we could lodge conveniently ; and be- 
cause it was dark and quiet I crept in upon the little 
bed, and soon fell asleep 


I knew the sick baby was in 


es | slept so good 





RP aie 


eae 


‘SPELLS.” 


kindly keeping, and the sweetest sense of peace usual order of business, He’s always reading about 
ver me, and my slumber was deep ind resh- ! Barbara, and wondering about its delightfu 


ng ute; and, gosh! if I were in his place, and had 


When I woke, the boys had returned. It 4 is fi before me, I’d lean out, so I would! 
wilight, and they had the lamp burning, and a good “ And there I lay, almost holding by breath 
arted, and the tea-kettle was on; and hh my! every word burned into my very soul! 
ist rubbing my eyes preparatory to getting u ive screamed, ‘My John! my John 
when my own name spoken made me ( time my headache had left me I crept 
isten the littl bed softly, opened the front doer gen ' 
‘‘She’s nice-looking, Katy is,’ said one of them; )} ran across the street over to Parson Hill’s and got my 
it i's deuced hard getting along with a woman who | darling baby, and came into the house flying, and 


sso highly strung. Why she snaps like pine twigs! | those boys never knew that I had heard them. The 


How her eyes do flame out when she is mad! Now| thought I had been spending an hour or two with th 


would just iit me to a T if she was good- | minister's wife. 
atured, , | cannot begin to tell you what my feeling 
“*Tnelines to be slovenly, I should say, t rid | were! Il wa not quite myselt, I langhed, and talke« 


he other, as he lifted off the boiling tea-kettle. ul id stories, and was as wild as though I ha 


‘ John’s a good fellow as ever breathed the uth | tarried at the wine-cup instead of the trundle 


bed, 


f life,’ the first one ‘ t he’s | evel ¢ old ballads to the cousins 
worried all the ti ; noticed at ) ther) my eves sparkled, and mv cheeks g 


so strangely sometim so pitiful like. ) yw, | laugh was contagious. I was born anew 
wonder if he don’t a’most wish he'd a’ married litt 7 r since then, if one of my ls comes on, a 


Julie Buchanan down at Pleasantvill ‘ kn feel cross and snappish, and the unkind retort ris 


1e learned his trade with her father, and ’m very itterance, | close my lips htly, and [ will 1 


ody thought they’d make a match. Juli e|s K a rd unless it is a pr ‘ ble and gent 
pe ich, I tell you! wot : retty ats yut | word 1 cannot think how grateful I feel towar 
en hers is a beaut t ars, whi cat n't | those rude yet sensible cousins who came to spend 


wash. She'll f ( n m i at ! : iday week with John and John’s wif 


brows scowling, and her ne wrinkled, and her did not tell my husband about it for a long ti 
wer lip getting pouty Indeed, it | to ha ould not. 5 once when he praised me, and | 

ulready.’ lear e% lo » tenderly upon m t 

“*What would you do, Sylvest, if 5 y mar orthy thi ied right out and confessed 

ried to a woman who wasn’t what yo 

a sloven and a scold Eh? said one, : tr * THe Ll ‘Tho confounded 

match and lighted his cigar. ‘ if a mind to cowhide them!’ But I told 
‘Well, I'd do as Benny Jefferso d down a ‘d rather he’d present them with gold watches 


Belmont. He married a very pretty a girl | ivory-headed canes 
from Maryland. She was out on a visit Ju ear me! just as I was beginning to have my tal 
Swan’s, and he marrie:d her without a lo nough | and congratulate my little Katy, we heard a prolonged 
ucquaintance, poor fellow, and he repented bitterly =( t-o-o-t! and a voiced hailed out, “ Passenge 
Oh, she had a temper like the devil! Why, one tim : cago, Rock Island and Pacific Railroad 
she threw a book right into his face! in l,and ; could do was to kiss the dear, tried sou 
er, though. They lived together, maybe, two years, | snatch up a chubby young one, a basket, bird-cage 
ind then they packed up to go to the country it to | and shawl, a y out with her to meet the train that 
reside with Benny’s partner. He started his wife and | was to speed her away to her honest John and the 


the West. 


. , P . 
weak WIVé faul and ftaul 


ne car load of goods, and said 
i€ carriage. 
It is supp sed tha et x the oth ad ot the id ding, ar h I f this blemish on the character 


) 


went to Ca rnia, maybe, or to Canad he al of “ perfect i ol anned,” could have ha 


tried to believe that h had n mure ead, bUL I neir hea Ow! { urs t { fternoon ! L tel 


a” 
SO WLSCLY and 


body else ever thoug so. } 
‘Served her right, 1 should say,’ sai 
Just what I’d have done But what ev ) i ! lear girl, lov he was mine 
Julie Buchanan? Do you s’pose she d uch = though i lislike and dread her “spells 
Cousin John? Did she fling ife away in ily, ill-natured then; but it was her sole 
ithe with the Turk ?’ fault: she had no other. 
“*Of course she cared for John. h iscep kissed tenderly at parting. She said: “O 


I 


young woman, capable of appreciating a nun misses, do, do try and visit me and mine! Only say 


fellow, wouldn’t care for John, I’d like to know But vou will do it sometime.’ 
sav, did you not observe,’ said the one speaking, As the laden train swept away from the depot, and 
how often John talks about California? I shouldn’t and I saw her pretty face at the window, I haled with 


wonder a bit if he did meditate something out of the | a laughing adieu, “ Shouldn’t wonder !” 
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COLLEGIATE EDUCATION, 


fact that the 


pened the department of arts and th 
» female pupils, the P 

x in education lacks the novelt 

odern disputants hay med 


Madames Dacia, De Stael, Recar 


l lant women whose nam ha 
h literature since the times of Blanche 
1 heir Mnglish and German sister 
can be found far back in Greek at 
nd is not absent from the page 
S krit. The tenor of modern cultut 


itellectual equality of women wi 


some times this « quality has been 


to belles-letires and the ar 


vriters 

reased the numbers of 
nguished attainments of ¢ 
Martineau, Mrs. Somerville and 


imes, in philosophy and the exa 


tained that, with equ il trainin 
men in every department of int 
rhe demonstration has not bees 
the preliminary training ha 

\ boy’s education begin 

not only pressed with his gre 

most complete aids through acad 

versities and professional 


, 
od \ 


moderate 


id scien 


girl’s education has i“ 


} } 
] { t } 


ted to the elementary 


hiefly dey 


hes. Public opinion has con 
And yet, despite th S$ CONSE! ima the 
' ' 
tainable anywhere, and domesti: 
mands, both literature and sci 
me female names amor tI I 
ject has been brought forward 


Conceding that intellectual capacity 


ny proots, it has been and is well 


the which de 


well-being of State 


cation for all, requires that that half 


land which has the custody of youth, 


of social life, which aflects and is 
that pertains to national and individual 
th roughly educated to comprehend 


rhe rights of the sex have been 


l, so that now they can hold and con 
nduct business, and, in some 
und administering the laws. This 
hts and capacities has carried 

nities of preparation for their proper 
w, not only do art schools admit femal 
admitted to the gymnasia, to 


and 


| scientific courses of some of the be 


y are 


iniversities, to the legal, medi 


Germany, Great Britain and France 


recent, it has been 


concession 18 


| with the most gratifying results. 


won upon the broadest grounds has evitably escape her, 
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been defended by rea le forcible, 
State requires the highs ie of all its « 
for its highest od, } ires that as a « 
iwainst wrong, as a } pauperism 


uid to its produetiy nd a contribut 


l happ Tit 
Phe t 


in the most 


enern 
ony ¢ ! tor ol 1c 


advatr . ‘ the inter 


the sex which is ef und private 
everywhere at all} nd the practice in lead 
Murop in countri ! I ! por ions of our \ 
land, all justify the acti he University of Pe 
vivania in opening the riment of arts and 
clentific school to fer | | This action enal 
young ladies to pur ! dies in chemi 
history and physic ‘ iivantage tl! 
brothers enjoy, unde \ listinguished prof 
ors. Cornell and Har | some other colle 
and universities for yout done this previou 
Others are consider ction ; and, perhaps 





before long, co-ed i | be as usual as it has 
been rare, and womer ( into science that 
juick perception thes hown in art, and ma 
will show the cap ive demonstrated, an 
the State will more power and welfare 
Probably no one « itutions now avai W 
ible by yvouny lad yvreater inducements i 
than the Universi | elphia is, by its climate 
its accessibility, it high moral tone, it 
larwe literary and nstituency and = the \ 
numerous establis! which various branch 
of physics can be pr erved, better suited t 5 
ultract female st y other city. Th sf 
University, recent 1 with the finest building ] 
in thie eountry, larg ved and equipped with ‘ ul 
most able faculty in ¢« partment, and enjoying 
ivery high reputati he thoroughness as wel 
is the breadth of i is worthy of the city 
in which it is ] its diploma guarantees 
merit. 
With these vari ng reasons for the actior 
of the trustees of the { we appre hend that 
that action only need eh ywn to be immediately } 
ind largely imyn Pennsylvania and bor- 
dering States onl; the residents of every State a 
who seek to give t] hters the highest advan , 
tages for culture, improvement and usefulness. ; 
\ 
Iv is said that eves ire brown or dark-colored - 
are weaker and mor ptible to injury, from vari I 
ous causes, than gray or blue eyes Light-blue eyes 
ure generally the most powel und next to those are 
gray. The lighter the pupil the greater and longer ‘ 
continued is the degre nsion which the eye can n 
ustain W 
ua 
A WOMAN may love het band devotedly—may p 
sacrifice fortune, fi country for him—she 


have the ger i Sappho, the loveliness oO 


fact—if 


may 
but ‘ y with these she 


her h Thit n 


an Armida; 


fail to make ortable, his heart will in- 
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BY MARIAN ©. L, REEVES, 


AND EMILY RI 
: dytoun,” ¢ 
CHAPTER XIX. 


n tl mill-stream, 


a sweet voice: Austell knows it well, though 
not the Breton words it chants. It comes to him 
in the deep-sunken lane, down from the pasturc 

where Ninorch is keeping sheep this afternoon, hav 
ing let the little herdswoman away to the leur-nevez, 
festival of the new threshing-floor upon a neigh 

g¢ farm The voice floats hither, and leads 
Austell up the bank, and through the hedge-row gap, 
ross the common, waist-deep in the broom that 
reads away until on yonder hillside it shifts and 


himmers in the breeze like distant golden mist. 
Half-buried in it, the girl sits leaning back against 


the birch that overhangs the brook, and sings 


ns the mill-sail, changes oft, 


anges always.” 


he words: but the air, 


does not know 


{ 
have a melancholy cadence not hard to und 


Austell ju cens his pace. 

Ninorch.’ 

he has not heeded his brushing through 

om, any more than she heeds the rustling motio 
of the sheep, as they browse to and fro, in white 
dusky patches through the yellow bloom. But at 
call, she starts, and puts up her hand with a hu 
gesture across her eyes. If they were wet 
\ustell tell, when she smiles up at him with 
sudden brightness like sunlight breaking thr 
rain? 

“ How you startle one, Messire Austell !” 

He does not answer. He has thrown himself down 
on the bank beside her, and falls to watching, 
moodily, the tiny trickle of a stream, that pushes its 
way through weed and fern, now hurrying gayly 
across an open space, and again wearily lifting drip- 
ping leaf or moss-tangle out of its path. Ninorch 

ives him a side glance, and goes on with her lilt, 


Entered ac rding toactof Congress, i 
Manian C. L. Reeves, in the Uffice of tl 
at Washington. 
13. 


only changing to an air that has a sort of reckless 
rayety in it It sinks to a mere hum, by degrees ; 
and, as if grown restless, she falls to plucking at the 
meadow narcissus and the daisies starring the bank, 
twists them together with long tufts of chenille 

her eyes all the while beyond them, in that 
which shows the thoughts are far away. 

ut Austell’s eyes, as he leans on his elbow in the 
ferns, have left their watching of the brook, for her. 
Phe sweet, low voice has made a pause just now ; and 


} 


he to himself, in English, although half aloud: 


ng else saw all day long, 


uld she bend, and sing 


1 there she lulléd me asleep, 
lream’d Ah, woe betide! 
‘ver dream d 
le 
What is it you say, messire 
He rouses himself. 
“Only that [ have been dreaming, Ninorch. 


“Tt must have been a startling dream, to have 


change | 5 1 so.” 

“ Not the dream: the awaking.” 

‘But who has awakened you? I can tell you, 
Messi Austell,’ she turns round on him with a 

“vou are like the naughty children, you 

st when asleep. Since you have been 

awake, there are only grim lool Do you know 
you have hardly smiled this week ?” 

Ile does not smile now. Perhaps he does not 
hear: he has sunk back into his moody attitude. 
And then a sudden, eager change comes over the 
girl; a breathless, voiceless inquiry in look and ges- 
ture, as she leans slightly forward. But at some 
unconscious movement of his, she takes back her 
mocking smile, as one would re-adjust a mask. 

‘You used not to weary in a month at Kermartin. 
But this one week 

Iie passes his hand hurriedly across his brow 

“Ninorch, you cannot doubt that I love you.” 

“ Better than you ever loved my Cousin Madelon 

= Why should we drag her name in, you and | 
he SAYS, with effort “She has been dead to us for 
nearly seven years; let her rest so now.” 

“With all my heart,” answers Ninorch, and gives 
i playful shiver, as she laughs. “I do not like ghosts 
I. They are sure to have more or less grave-mould 
trailing to their garments, and the touch of their 
hands must chill one to the heart. But you, mes- 
sire,’ stretching out her own hand and laying it 
lightly on his arm, “ you look grave enough to find 
them quite congenial,” 

That passing touch might have been of ice, for all 
the warmth that comes into his face at it 

“Tet me congratulate you on a merry heart, 
Ninorch, and hope that it is one which will go all 
the day. For myself—it is only the first step that 
costs, the saying is; and perhaps when I have trodden 
down my conscience a little—” 

The girl puts up her red lip. 
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“Ah, bah! 
all kneaded of 
creature | 

fall—”’ 


“That is not like you, Ninorch,” he interrupts her 


if my Cousin Madelon were a woman 
graces, instead of the little, unformed 


fancy her from what you have let 


gravely. 
“But } 
ghosts ?” 


told that I do not love 
Her light laugh grates on him. “ Did you 
What right had she, then, 


Life 


ave I not you 


not think she was dead ? 


to come back Ghosts have no business with 


any more; they are never welcome. Time cannot 


stand still for them; while they are sleeping, we 
must be living our lives, and loving our loves.” 
He logks at her strangely while she is speaking. 


He does not 
these 


answer her for some long momenta, 


During there comes a rustling through the 
broom upon the streamlet’s farther side, and a gray 
colt that knows the girl’s soft hand stands wistfully 
a-gaze her 
Ninorch hi 


luring him over 


across the water. Half-mechanically, 
ls out her gathered weeds and grasses, 
- and she puts up her hand against 
the shaggy mane, as Austell says, with an abruptness 
that is alm: 

“ Ninor 

Such a tangle in the unkempt mane! 
it out th 
from 


st sharp: 
is it true that you love me?” 
She threads 


slow, soft fingers, turned quite away 


rough 
Austell in the pause before she speaks, and 
looks round, flushed, but altogether calm. 

“T un 


two weak women best could bear your loss 


learn which of us 
1 he 
not hamper you; I faney I shall be 


and I 


VOU Bet 


erstand,. You wish to 
question need 


able to bear as well as Madelon; have no 


doubt Madelon would as well as I. So, , you 


can make your choice; vou stand between barley and 


oats,” she says, catching at the homely adage from 
the colt that now begins to nibble at her tuft of 
grasses 
Austell has risen as the mocking voice goes 
He Bay i, ang 
“You have 


words. lor 


on, 
ily, when it stops: 

put your own interpretation on my 
me, I thought of 


either you or your cousin by a question 


should never have 
insulting 


with such meaning. But you have answered my 


question 

“ Answered it?” 
He gives a short, hard laugh 
“Clearly enough. A woman does not think scorn 
of a man and love him, too.” 

She does She sits there with averted 


not speak, 
face towards the colt still nibbling at the herbage she 
is holding out to him with a steady little hand. 

Austell stands looking at her in the silence. His 
anger deepens with every instant that he watches her 
figure in its careless pose. Her face he cannot see, 
until at an impatient movement from him (she hears 
the grasses stir, and thinks he is going) she turns it 
round on him 

If he has fancied the pause filled up for her by any 
emotion preventing speech, he is undeceived by his 
first glance. Although neither that glance, nor an- | 
other and a longer one that follows it, explains to 


him the heightened color, the eagerness in the wide, 
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brown eyes, the faintly dimpling curves about 4 


mouth, like dawning smiles. 
“You are angry with me, Messire Austell 
that is very convenient to you, for now you can x 
back to your little Madelon, and « ry a good Peceay 
and be forgiven.” 


Ile 


stands there before her, not looking at her, but ont 


He does not answer her is too incensed, [|] 
ground, as he leans with folded hands upon his 


bas—as dark a cloud upon his brow as might hay 
impelled him to use the pen bas otherwise than as q 
staff, had that mocking 


brielest pause ; 


voice not been a woman 
It is going on, after thi 

“ And so your dream will be well ended, and y 
little Madelon, as I told y 


‘I have never loved any one | 


will soon be saving to 


once all lovers do; 
you,” 

Ile answers her in 

“Twill go to Madelot 
truth.” 

“ And that is 

He looks full at There is a dark fire 


his eyes, before which she cannot keep herself fry 


a low, suppressed voice : 


But 1 shall tell her th 


her how 


flinching. But after that one quiver of her lids, s| 
meets his gaze. 


“Why do you wish to he 
r the first 


ir it again, Ninorch 
is not to-day you learn f time that I ha 


been a traitor to her, and 


“ 


have loved you,” 
all that? Unles 


should set you free to com 


But why should you tell her 
indeed, you mean 
back here—’ 
He interrupts her sternly 
“Tt is well for us to understand each other at las 
I am going to Madelot od faith, not in mockery 


Whether she will receiv 


me, that is at her Optior 


But if, as I cannot b elieve now, I have wrong: 


her all these years, | must have no thought but th: 


of righting her.’ 


girl could him 


Only 


Certainly, the never have loved 


Her color has not faded at those 


words of his. 
she bends her head, plucking at the turf as if inten 
on gathering a fresh handfi 

As for Austell], he wak 


before he Rays 


hes her a moment in silence 


“Is this our parti 
“That is for you to de id 
without moving. 


lew] 
iryvi 


»” she answers, « 
“T was not questioning the parting, but the ma 
ner of it. It seems to be 
Ninorch; | 


a light thing to you, 


innot think it is to me,” 


ut you ( 
ag Why do you go, 


tone. 


she asks, in the same 


they 
tiie 


“ Because for one long week I have tried what it is 
to live down honor 
“Go, then, if you love honor more than me.” 


“Ts there a woman who would not that her lover 


should?” 


She does not answer. She has turned pettishly 
aside, leaving her seat for a kneeling posture on the 
mossy, gnarled root of the oak, which lifts her to a 
level with her dumb friend standing near, and ap- 


parently engrossing her attention, Suddenly, she 
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lavs her round, soft arm, from which the sleeve is 


falling back, across the animal’s patient neck, putting 


face down on it. There is something in the atti 


at which the last spark of Austell’s wrath dies 


Ile 


stands irresolute; then speaks her name 


id 
Ninore h 
| h, but 


wit the matter 


words 


be 


are the master to 


i yuld there more 


» You 


iys, not stirring, save with another pettish move 


’ 


why sl any 


not 


ro OF 


it ol her shoulders 
‘Tl am glad the matter is of so little consqnence te 

hi the 
And 


without moving. 


saves, in a tone bitterness of which con 


ert 30, farewell,’ 
she 
sharply from her, crushing h 
the 
He 
when, with an impulse 
lust 
me last glimpse, if it mig 


hit 


ld only h 


inswers 
is 
yellow bloom, where 
now with level rays as yellow 


still for one glimpse 


though it shou irt 


» has lifted het 


“ing after him 
little parle wit! 
wet, brown CYCS, 
hor Woman Can see 


to her, as if that look had 


nw I 


er feet, and 
eves never Wave 
arms, 


j 


he needs to say. 


= to kiss the upturned face which 


1, with closed, white 
It is on those shut lids, that he 

the pain could all be m 
At that, ; ‘olor steals back to her 
p to her very brow, 


le ive 


K ut 


mean to leave me, after al 


I mean 


Phe pain u 


ad | 
t, all my hope, all my life that is worth living.” 


mean to you. to leave 


“ Do you, then, care so much ?” 
“Do | His look 


eyes that at first droop under it, and then return it 


is one long into the 


answel! 


with one swift, eloquent glance, 


‘T will love you,” she says, under her breath, as if 
unawares the thought shaped itself in words. And 
she shrinks 


then, startled by them, hot and quiverin 
from him in her confusion, and he lets her go 
He lets her go, in pity for her confusion. His arms 


full from about her; but he stands holding her fast 


with his eves, And she, with a breathless question- 


ing in hers, and a sudden change in voice and man- 


ner, asks him: 
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; eaten out 


IST. 


‘You still mean to go?” 
He gr 


“Do not you tempt me, 


oans., 


too. It is enough to have 
fo struggle against myself.” 

? Do think the 
greedy for the husk of love with the heart 
of 


fuce aside, “remember, I have to 


“Why do you struggle you girl 


will be 


sO 


, 


turning 


ly 


it If you go,” she says, slowly 


her ld you alrea 


if once you go to Madelon, and she rejects you, it will 
e, thinking 


be 


be utterly in vain that you come back her 
find the Ninorch you left. So now you choos 
tanding under the oak, and she leans against 
thrown 
The 
all 


waiting, her head 


the t 


ittitude of quiet 


it 


aun 
ightly 


11 
oiaen 


back as rests against runk, 
sunset is full in her face, and j out 


charm of outline and coloring, 


its 
touches 
here i 


Tih ide is 


tells 


the helg 


a simple Breton verse how 


loom out in God’s glance ht 

Crm Phi; 
unaer shining 
This 


f she 


of heaven, as the wild roses 


the forest (omana 


hie 


ye fre 


in 
] 
unniest 0 


h and I 


had bl 


wild re right, 


There comes a sud remet 


den pang to Aust l] 


ing that other, the poor little wildling of the 


stock, nipped, and chilled, and frozen up in its 
unlovely bud, by “the winter of our discontent’ 
If 
ing sunshine 

But, 


two might have been alike. 


her Madelon had had the same free air and 


he can fan 
Ninorch doc 


She is glanci 


1 instant 
And 


m much time for fancies. 


no; it is only for ar 


leave hi 
- 
her 


him from under the long, sweeping curve of 
lashe 
(re 


which side 


you weighing us against each other? 


does the bal ince dip ? | remember seeing 


i French print once, where love was thrown into th 
41, 
fly 


in t that 


Love,” 


ile: there was a butter he opposite one, 
far weighed down the littl 
Her tone jars on him. 


“Nine 


I think 


i, if I have wronged that poor child—and 
back, after all 


never have come 


she would 


these long years, unless it had been so—it would be 


cruelty the most monstrous to leave her appeal un 


answered, and not go to her. Your woman’s heart 


surely could not counsel that,” 
} 


“My woman’s heart!” she answ with a shrug 


rs, 
My woman’s heart might chance to ache a little for 
and you!” 

last 


myself 
The 


swift, bewildering smile 


that 
forgot all else 
the 


words she lifting to him 


Savs, 
at which he 


that day when she leaned towards him in 
boat. 

But he resists it now. He looks resolutely into he: 
eyes. 

“If you love me, Ninorch, your heart would ache 
less for my pain than for my baseness, were I now t 
yield,” 

“Tt has been but a week,” she says, “ since you did 


y ield.”’ 
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He passes his hand over his eyes, heavily, shutting 
out some vision. 
“ Yes. 


reckless mariner who drifts on and on, led by a syren 


For one wild hour in that boat, T was as a 
voice, forgetting all things ina smile. But you,” he 


says, abruptly, turning to her; “you, who are no 
mocking syren, but a woman, would not have your 
lover say again to you, deliberately, what in my mad- 
ness I said then—‘I have bartered my conscience for 
your love.” 

Is she no mocking syren? Is she a woman 
her 
cheeks, 
hidden 


strange 


parting 


from lover, with the color brightening in her 


+} 


Itsy tne 


It 


earnest 


dimples round her mouth? is a 


response she makes to Austell’s 
Spee h 
“Whether you say it again or not, I prophesy that 


the very appointed hour of meeting which should find 


you with Madelon, will find you with me.” 
He does not answer her. 
ild 
she gives a] 
them. 
“No,” he says to her, slowly, his eyes fixed on her 
‘You 
and voice; 
to that 
But { am safe from drifting, for this one moment. 
And, | 


again, after this moment that we part.” 


He only looks at her as 
And 
le defiant smile up at him, and repeats 


if he e have heard her words aright. 


not 


face are a syren, You have a syren’s face 
you have the syren’s heart to wile a man 


worst destruction, the drifting to dishonor. 
ry God’s help, I mean never to see your face 
“This moment that we part? But you are not go- 
ing back to England at once? The letter did not say 
Madelon would meet you so soon. There is more 
than a week yet.” 

He smiles bitterly. 

“Nay, though I am out of the whirlpool, and drift- 
ing no longer, 1 am not mad enough to dally on the 
edge.” 
it the 


hall write to Madame Cosquer from Chateau- 


suddenness—and Mother Mari—” 


“Br 
“y 


lin,” he 
irksome to him are the details, as they will be to one 
“T shall 
walk over to Chateaulin at once, and so on to Port 
to take the boat for Brest. 


says, with an abruptness which shows how 
who is bracing himself for one strong eflort 
Launay, There is room 
enough somewhere out of Brittany and England to 
spend the intervening week. Madame Cosquer will 
he 


“There is only one word, Ninorch, re- 


forgive But what is the use of words now?” 


breaks off. 
maining to be spoken, and that is—adieu.” 

He is putting out his hand to her; for though he 
keeps fast hold of his resolve, who could retain anger, 
only glancing into the girl’s face? It is so beautiful, 
so brilliant, with a smile just held back from flashing 
like sunshine over it, as she looks demurely down, 
and lays her hand in his, 

“And it is all nothing to you—my love and my 
pain,” breaks from him, hoarsely, in spite of himself, 
when he 
thus, keeping her hand in that loose clasp. 

At that, she flashes a glance up at him. 


has looked down into her face a moment 


light in her eyes, that smile only half 
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When I know—I know—this 


When I know that in that hour when you should |x 


is no parting in reality 


with Madelon, you will be with me.” 


He drops her hand. He turns suddenly away fr 
He does not look ba 


nor answer, when, standing there looking after 


her, without a farewell word. 


with that smile just quivering on her lips, she ca 
softly aloud for both 


“ 


Au revoir /” is what she says. “ Aw revoir” 


He does not look back, nor pause, nor answer, 
that he puts up his hand with a swift gesture of di 


And 


heavily down through the 


then, with lowered head, he swings hims 
gap in the hedge, int 
lane below. 

Ninorch makes one movement as if to follow, wher 
he passes out of her sight. And then she cheeks her- 
self, and turns softly away. 

The tears 
now only a quiver of the lips. 

“Tt is hard,” 


what other way was ther« 


are raining down over her smile, that 


she is s Lyi gy to herself—“ hard! But 


’ Nin 


as, in the dusk, she st 


“ He is gone rch is saying under her breath 


before the bee-hives and 


inds 


band that binds the little silver 


unties the scarlet ri 
cross about her throat She is knotting the gay pen- 


ind 


nant round the straw thatch of the midmost hive; 
she stoops down, whispering again, as if she woul 
tell it to the bees, who 


signal of rejoicing 


se home she decks out with th 
“ He is gone!” 
To be conchudi 


d next month. 


IFE-AIMS.—Every one should try to better hi 
condition if he « 


L, 


to increase his means; th 


an. The poor nan should try 


e sick man to improve 
health ; the ignorant man to acquire knowledge; : 


the foolish man to get understanding. In such n 


ters, the great question ix whether the desired im- 


wrovement is within our reach. To long for what 
] 


we cannot attain, or to grieve because it is unattain- 
able, is simply to play the part of the child that cries 


for the moon. Let us know ourselves and our posi- 
tion. Let us know what we have and what we want; 
and let us next inquire whether what we want can be 
got by striving for it. If it cannot be got, let us thin! 
of it no more, or endeavor to compensate for the want 
in some other way. A short man may wish to be 
tall, but he cannot add an inch, any more than a 
cubit, to his stature 

tal le 


ducts himself with propriety and simplicity, and dues 


He may, however, be a ver 
worthy and respec man for all that, if he con- 
not, as short men sometimes do, render his diminu- 
tive size more conspicuous by conceit and aflecta- 
tion. 

Most people are apt to give credit for wisdom to 
those, not whose views are on the whole most reason- 
able, but those whose common sense consists in com- 
mon notions, and who are free from all errors except 


“Why should I make a pretense of grieving? | vulgar errors. 





MY PI 
MY PRAYER. 

M not a cock-sparrow with a nest in a waterspout, 
and my half-dozen young ones tuc ked up warm 

in amongst hay, and wool, and hair, with a new 
suit o’ clothes growing out o’ their skins—best o’ 
suality, best o’ fit, and certain to come again regu- 
rly every year at moulting time. Victuals, too, in 
nty waiting to be fetched from hundreds of doors 

shape of crumbs, 


I’m not a cock-sparrow; but, pon my word 


I’ve been ready sometimes to envy the birds hopping 


it in the gutters when I’ve been down, and stood 


) some quiet corner off the noisy street, listening t 
eir chirping and twittering. They’ve seemed s« 

flerent to me, and to have such an easy time of 
»yrent to pay; no net d to trouble themselves about 
inything; only got to take a peck here and a peck 
re, and then find a corner where the wind don’t 
, tuck vour head under your warm wing and 

go to sleep. 
1 see things had gone hard with me fo 

» 


} 


ome people who are given to talking « 

eal and thinking a very little, say that a man has 

nly to be industrious to get on, If ever there was 

a mistake, it’s this, and for the simple reason that for 
bit of work that wants doing there are half-a 


lozen men waiting to do it, although it’s only enough 


rone. I'd tried as hard as any man could try, bu 


t 
| seemed thrown away, that trying of mine, and 


it used to be quite a matter of course for me to gé 
home and find the wife looking pale, and trying very 
hard to make believe that there was nothing the 
* when all the time there had been some upset 

’d been away 


Now it was the landlord who had been to say that 
we must turn out. Another day one of the littl 
ones—Dick that was, little curly haired chap—had 
run his head against the saucepan of water his mother 
was taking off the fire, and was scalded horribly. 
Only a week had gone by, and [ went home to fin 
‘illy down with measles, and for the next month I'd 


' 


rot to go home and find first one and then an- 


down, till we had a regular sick house, and all 


time me out of work 

hey say it never rains but it pours, and so I found 
it. We'd hardly got the last one through the sick- 
ness, before poor Polly slipped on the stairs, fell, and 
that night I came home light-hearted and happy, as 
I hadn’t been for months, to find my poor girl lying 
down and looking very white and drawn of face. 

“Why, Polly,” I says, “what is it now?” and | 
ran to the bedside, and got hold of her hand as it lay 
on the counterpane. 

“Nothing much, Dick, only I feel a bit faint. 1 
slippe d on the stairs—better soon.” 

She said no more, for all her time was taken up 
with trying to keep her poor face from working, and 
contriving to hide from me the agony she was in, 

It did not need that, though, for, as 1 told you, I 
took hold of her hand, when a horrible, sickly sensa- 
tion came over me, the room swam round and the 
great drops of perspiration stood on my forehead, 
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because of the pain I knew I must be giving her, as 
the arm I lifted came up in a strange, awkward way, 
making me, in my horror, let it fall directly back on 
the bed 

Poor Polly! and she trying to hide all her snffer- 
ing from me, for her arm was broken. 

“Tt might have been worse,” she said, smiling, 
after I had got a doctor to come and set it. “It 
might have been worse, Dick,” she said. “Suppose 
,| it had happened and you without work !” 

y For I had been telling her of my luck in getting 
taken on a job of road-making, but seeing how weak 
»;and ill she was, and in what trouble with pain, I 
hadn’t the heart to tell her where. 
I was a bit out of heart myself about where i 
lif she had been well, perhaps—I’m not sure 

it have told her all about; but as it was, of course 

uuld have been like poisoning her peace of mind, 

job was on the permanent way of one of the 

lines, and I fully expected that a whole lot 

work would be in the tunnels, with the trains 

i iy by night and day 
I went on the very next morning, and it was just 


} 


as I expected. Our first job was in a tunnel half a 
mile long, and about in the middle, where the way 
sunk from the level. 
‘ty, which consisted of six, had 
shovels and great levers, and we had, besides, f 
those naphtha lamps —port ible gas some peopl 
them—same as you’ve seen used at fairs or coster- 
mongers’ stalls in the busy streets ; and in this fashion 
we walked early to the mouth of the tunnel. 

There was one thing I couldn’t help noticing about 
the men of our gang, and that was the peculiar dull, 
heavy way with which they moved arm or leg, while 
their heads seemed to be never at rest. They'd go vd 
call for it, though, as I soon learned, every man 
working at railway jobs having to divide his time in 
two, half being for the job on hand, half being taken 
up in looking out for danger. 

We hadn’t gone fifty yards into the tunnel, whicl 
rot blacker and closer, and more wet and reeking 
with damp at every step, before [ began to hear a 
dull, heavy roar. We were walking on the right- 
hand side between the metals, so as to meet any train 
upon the line, and my irst movement was to step on 
to the other line—“ four-foot”’ we call it—so as to be 
out of the way till the train had come by. 

“ Here, hold hard !”’ shouted the leader of our gang 
and he laid a hand on my shoulder and dragged me 
back; for I hadn’t seen that there was another train 

coming into the tunnel, and that it was dashing up 
swiftly, giving us just time to cree p back in the holes 
left in the tunnel wall, like doorways, here and there, 
before it went by with a rush. 

I couldn’t help it—perhaps it was through it’s all 
being so new to me—anyhow, I came over all of a 
tremble, and felt that scared I could hardly hold the 
pick I had brought with me. 

What would Polly feel if she knew l was he re? I 
thought, and I felt quite pleased that I had not told 
her what it was I had to do. 


ea a ee 
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The next minute we were making on further into 
the tunnel ; but we had not gone far before there was 
the loud, hollow roar coming again through the 
darkness; then, like a couple of faint stars, we could 
see the engine-lights; the word was given, and we 
got into the man-holes once more. Then the faint 
stars grew and grew till they flashed and glimmered 
on the wet brick walls—grew and grew till they 
seemed coming to burn us up—and then there was a 
roar and a flash, and the whole train was by, and we 
were all walking on. 

It was very slow work, for there was a train about 
every three minutes, and we had to get into a safe 
place pretty well half a minute before it passed. 
Long enough, you’}] say; but it was the custom with 
the men to get out of the way in good time, to be on 
the safe side; so that, counting both ways, I think 
seven trains passed us before we got to the place 
we were to begin 

To a new hand it was a dismal, cellar-like place; 
the air smelt burnt and foul, and as if the engines 
had used it up half-a-dozen times over, leaving only 
bad steam in its stead. Our lamps were hung up on 
iron rods we brought with us, and stuck in the six- 
foot way between the two lines, and there we stood 
ready to De gin. 


It puzzled me to think how we should ever get the 


job done, for it seemed as if we should be able te 


give about half-a-dozen strokes with a pick and then 
leave off; and ours was likely to be a longish bit of 
work, for the line had settled, so that what we had to 
do was to clear away the ballast, then with the long 
levers bodily hoist up a length of rail, and the wood 
sleepers it rested on, and shovel the gravel underneath. 

Well, it was like this for hour after hour—just a 
few strokes of shovel or pick, and then the shriek of 
an engine, and its two bright eyes glowing in the 
distance, and seeming for all the world to me there 
in the darkness like the horrors of a fever or night- 
mare, or something of that kind. I couldn’t get my- 
self to think and feel that it was real. I kept ex- 
pecting to wake up in bed to attend on Polly, or on 
one of the children that was sick. I couldn’t, of 
course, make out what that hollow roar or those two 
bright, flaming eyes had to do with it, but there they 
were seeming to fascinate me; as they came nearer 
and nearer, the noise grew louder and louder, and 
then the train dashed by, seeming to take my breath 
with it, leaving me crouching close to the slimy wall, 
as if longing to force myself into it, till the ganger’s 
voice roused me into knowing where I was with his 
husky voice and his “ Get on, my lads.” 

How I got through that day I never seemed to 
know; but though I breathed freely when outside the 
tunnel, and took all the reckless jokes of my mates in 
good part, there was a regular load at my heart, and 
1 could only think of going in next day with a sort 
of shudder, for I’d got it into my head that one of 
those trains would be the death of me, and the shriek 
of the engine, and the hollow roar of those coming 
and of those going away, rang in my ears till I got 
to my own door. 


I found Polly very bad, though she wouldn’t own 
to it. Her face was burning, and her eyes looked 
bright and unnatural, but she would have it that sh 
was going on all right, and, in spite of the pain [ 
was sure she was in, kept on talking cheerful till al! 
the children had gone to bed, and then, poor girl, sh 
broke down, and lay crying for her helplessness, 
with her poor, feverish head on my arm, and me 
doing what little I could to comfort her, which wasn’t 
much, After a time she began to doze off, and | 
hadn’t the heart to move her; but after about an 
hour she roused up a little, and I thought she was 
going to ask me for something; but she rambled 
into all sorts of things, going back to our country 
days, and frightening me, for she began to talk 
green leaves, and grass, and flowers. 

That was a weary night; I had come home tired 
and almost ill; but there was no room for two of 
to be ill then, so I nursed her as well as I could, and 
towards morning she dozed off into a quiet sleey 
leaving me to think of what I had better do. 

I was obliged to go to work, so the only arrange- 
ment I could make was to ask a neighbor to step in 
and attend to her, and six o’clock saw me with th 
ganger and his lot on the way once more to the 
tunnel, 

Thinking of what I had left at home, I determined 
to fight down the feeling of fear I had on the day 
before, telling myself that I was a coward, and that 
the job was done by other men, so why should I be 
afraid. It was all no use, though, for, do what | 
would, every train that came by gave me a regular 
shock. 

You see, the sitting up all night, after being fagged 
the day before, made me more unfit than I should 
have been; and what with wondering whether th 
doctor wou!d reme mber to call, and our ne ighbor t 
go in, and the children to do all I had told them, I 
often got into such a muddled state that it was lik 
being wakened out of sleep when the ganger called 
to us to stand aside 

It was the custom there to work very slowly and 
easily, or else I’m sure they would have had some- 
thing to say about the sleepy way in which | handled 
my shovel ; and over and over again a train was clos¢ 
on me before I moved. 

I should think that it was getting on for twelve 
o’clock that, as I was shovelling away there, every- 
thing seemed to pass away from me, and I was back 
watching by Polly’s bedside. My arms were busy 
enough handling the tool, but my mind was gone, 
and if ever a man went fast asleep standing up, I did 
then. Fast asleep? 
seemed to be telling the children not to make so 


Yes, and dreamed, too; for I 


much noise, for they were drawing something about 
in the next room. The lights were burning, and the 
place was very hot and stuffy, owing to the kettle 
having boiled over, and poor Polly’s eyes somehow 
seemed to gleam with fever in the most unnatural 
way. 

They frightened me at last, those eyes did, coming 


| nearer and nearer to me as they did, till they seemed 





LIGHT 


to burn me, and I wanted to get away from them; 
only I told myself it wouldn’t be kind if I did when 
che was so ill, so I stood and looked full at them for 
what seemed a terrible long while, till I knew that I 
i] start, | 


i 


d bear it no longer, and then, with a 
to find that at 


co 


woke I was staring right a coming 


train with the two glaring, flashing lights, and the 
thundering hollow roar. 

Of course it only took a few moments, but it was 

ve to 

looking, slimy-walled place, and the naphtha lamps, 


me. And there’s all that cellary- 


and the ruddy faces of my mates, and me fascinated 


and forced-like to stare at that coming engine, burn- 


g that scene is 


ing, snorting, and dropping hot coals 
|| burned into my memory so deep, that I can never 


as long as I live. 


forget it 
T 


ganger shouted, my mates yelled out to n 
I cot 


the horrible monster, 


he 


1e, 
bt I could only stand staring at 
which I knew must kill me the 
next moment, and then it came upon me just as | 
rhere 

h ]- 


n 


ildn’t move; 


dropped on the ballast and lay half in a faint. 
a flash of light, the the 
ww, echoing roar, ind I knew that, as I lay bet 


was whizzing of wheels, 


wet 


rails, the whole train was passing over me. 
trains, and I’ve heard of long t 
thoug! 


I’ve seen long 


it that one, ) perhaps only the usual 


] 


seemed to take an hour to pass over me, anc 


all the time of the co ipling-irons that 
Then I thought I was 


ulready killed, and that there was no bodily pai 


me and dash my brains out 


those who were slain, only the pain of thinking 


ien I was looking at the tail-lights of the en 
ind the flaming naphtha lamps: 
up, my mates did, and they wi 


shook them off 


making them qi 
unhurt when they had al 


They all 
i} 


They pic ked me 
roing ul 


g to 
told then 
like that I should be 
Ip their minds that I was killed. 

igh, 

ind the ganger 
the day 
the 


; 
carry me out, when I 


1 I was all right, lite 


that M 


it was the narrowest es 


rest of 


ior 


wakeful to a degree. 


That affair seemed to have the effect of 
for though I 
and hts, 


1. 


for, you see, what would be the good ? 


stringin 
for 
tunnels, I 
Polly, t 


It would only 


me up tight; have worked days 
too—in 


never 
hough, 


together ni 


ay, 


to feel afrai never told 


seemed 


have made her nervous and kept her back from get- 
took 


However, I won’t grumble, for as she mended, things 


ting well, which her long enough as it was. 


succeeded with and now our home’s as comfort- 


us, 
a palace as a man can get for six-and-sixpence a 
week. 


about 


got 


Tunnel work ain’t pleasant, but I’ve 


used to it: not so used, though, but that, as | 
said before, I shall never forget that affair—such a 
narrow escape as it was—and when I do think of it, 
and there’s no one by, I tell you what I do; honestly, 


and with all my heart, I takes off my cap and closes 
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ing. 
that’s 


My prayer’s a very short one, but it gives all 


felt by a man whose life was spared that he 
might go on trying to do his duty towards his sick 
“Thank God. 


wife and chidren; 


Amen” 


it’s only just this: 
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BY EDYTH KIRKWOOD, 


FTNUE afternoon had grown damp and chilly, and 
I : 

Mrs. Ashurst left the tenement 

old Mrs. Jones behind 


of relief, but of misery 


as house and 


SS her, she si rhed. 


She had come 
thi 


Chis 


of 


usion that she was a failure; and 
itself on 


ments we 


thought, which soon or later most 


tals, makes one of the 


There were 


the fact 


ever have to live. no tears in her eyes 
, : 
only her 


It is hard 


Perhaps later 


dged 
, and her step was listless. 


ut twenty-four. the 
familiar; or is it that men and wo- 
cnow that it is a grand thin; 
meek, but 

down? 
Mrs. Ashurst 
arrving so 


had 


een 


ind had 
Mrs. 


not 


she 


may 


} 


been ¢ 


Jones prob: expected beef-tea, or 
but certainly she 
of 
idy, 


fforts 


in the mood for jelly; 
rroaned out a sort 


ungratefully. She 


but thought the 


a er } 
liv looked clot 


° 11 
git prot ii € 


resignation 
that was akin to insole 
son, was openly rude 

No wonder Mrs. Ashurst’s heart 
had | ly reared, and by 


iV 
not have chosen the h urd, practical side of 


} 
was lie 


een delicate nature 


pictures, and pretty clothes ; so that 


music, 
ind her efforts towards hard work 
ble. But 
‘ steady purpose! Where was she in fault 

1c} 


just, and 


sacrifices 


more ne to fail so utterly, alter six 


too wret« hed she bl imed her- 
he was not earnes she thought: 


perhaps ahe did not take the right way with Tommy 
and Mrs. J 
ter, and perhaps she 
Mr. Ashurst. 

\ drop of rain fel 
a 


nes ; ve she might never do any bet- 


mavt 


ought never to have married 


l, and Mrs. Ashurst quickened 


She was still some distance from home. 


eps 


I 
She wanted to save her car fare; but she was tired, 
and when the right car came rattling and jingling 
by, she hailed it impulsively, and got in. It 
t. Her dress 


il draping and the 


was 
crowde d, and no one offered her a sea 
was very plain, only the grac fi 
lady-like carriage of the wearer to save it from being 
common-looking. Her veil, too, was down, or maybe 
the sweet, tired face might have softened some one 
into offering her a seat—the youth in the corner 


with the remarkable neck-tie, for instance, or the 


my eyes, so as to be all shut in like to myself, and | stout old German who stared blankly through his 


then I say a prayer, a very short one, but it tells all | tortoise-shell eye-glasses. 


I want, and you know what’s said about much speak- | 


So Mrs. Ashurst held on to a strap as the car 











eer 
wah in” cone 


LSS 


mv 


Ney TENET Be 
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jolted along, and fretted at the thought of spoiling 
her glove. 

The car stopped, and two ladies crowded in with a 
rustle cf silk, and a clatter of chAtelaine ornaments, 
and bringing a delicate, faint fragrance of violets 
The tortoise-shell eye-glasses and the remarkable 
neck-tie vied with each other in gallantry. Each 
gave up his seat and waved away any thanks, as if it 
were to him the keenest pleasure to serve a tired 
woman. 

Mrs. Ashurst clung to the strap, and as more peo- 
ple crowded in she found herself close to these ladies. 
And now they began to talk. 
nversation begun before. 


Kvidently they were 
continuing 
“1 have 


one, “and she tells me they see nothing of their 


ist been calling on Mrs. Brown,” said 
rector’s wife—Mrs. Ashurst, you know. She was 
A vi ry quiet looking per- 
Now, you 


a congregation like that expect their rector’s 


pointed oul to me once, 
son, and extremely plain in her dress 
see, 
wife to have ome style; in fact, she should be the 
leading lady. Soup and flannel, and visiting the 
poor, all that should be left to the regular guilds, and 
Mrs. Ashurst ight to devote herself to more im- 
portant things 

What the other lady replied, Mrs. Ashurst did not 
hear. Her face burned under her veil, and the tears 
sprang to her eyes; but, “ Blank Street!” called the 


conductor, “Step lively, ma’am! step lively!” and 
he marked his words by an emphatic jerk of the 
strap 

Mrs. Ashurst hurried out, and walked the short 
distance to her house with weary feet. She had been 
discouraged before, and now she felt hopeless. She 
rang the bell, and Janet’s cheerful voice greeted her 
with: “ Well, 
these ten minutes. I had it early on purpose, know- 


ma’am, dear, and the tea’s been waiting 


ing you'd be tired. Let me take your things up- 
stairs for you, ma’am.” 

“Thank you, Janet; but I must go up myself for a 
few minutes. Can the tea wait a little longer?” She 
forced herself to speak cheerfully. 

“Oh, yes, indeed; I’s everything covered up.” 

“Very well, Janet, I shall not be long,” and she 
turned away 

The fact 


think; but her pent-up feelings broke forth as soon 


was, she wanted a moment to rest and 


as she reached her room, and, laying her head down 
on her pillow, she cried heartily. 

“T am very wretched,” she thought. “I was never 
made for this life. Do all I can, they won’t be 
pleased ; and, oh! if I had only my mother. I can’t 
bother Ned with this trouble. 7'hat is the worst of it. 
If I were one of the parishioners, I should have a 
right to lay my trouble before him and seek his 
counsel and comfort; but I know too well how much 
he needs comfort himself. I dare not trouble him 
with my petty cares.” 

Her tears fell fast. But this would not do; Ned 
must have his tea. Poor Helen Ashurst bathed her 
tired eyes, smoothed back her dark, wavy hair, and 
tied a scarlet neck-ribbon at her throat to brighten 


up the detested brown gown, and to try to cheat her 


flushed cheeks into looking cool. 
Her husband was standing by the west window as 


she entered the tea-room, and, turning, he said: “ |; 


| will clear, Helen. The clouds are lifting, and ther 


| 


is one last sunbeam sent to greet you.” 

Yes, the rain had stopped, and the evening pro- 
mised to be clear. Helen replied cheerfully, a 
began to smile. At first she had felt like keeping 
quiet and letting her dullness show, that she m 
receive the warm sympathy she longed for; but th 
moment her eye fell on her husband, her gentle, m 
selfish nature asserted itself, and she resolved to kee 
It was not long before 
was listening with unfeigned interest to a deseripti« 
of a walk Ned had been taking. 

After tea, as they sat together by the library tabl 
Mr. Ashurst said : ‘ 


Helen, that I wanted to | y tor you, Soll, pret 


all her trouble from him 


I saw a great many pretty thing 
clothes like you used to wear at home when | 
You ure 
gown, my darling; but don’t think that I do n 

I often re proach 


knew you. pretty to me in this ¢ 


know how you love things. 
myself for bringing you into this life; you are t 


} 


tender for it, my poor girl. And now, since I ¢ 
understand a little of it, and am not the blind ere 
ture you take me for, suppose you tell me why yi 
were crying before tea 

“QO Ned, why do you reproach yourself? Don 
you think I am fitted to be a minister’s wife? Is 
that it? Tell me truly, for my heart is sick with 
failure !” 

“T know of no one so 
Helen; but it is so hard, and seemingly so thankless 


well fitted for the work, mv 


that I am often pained for you. And you are patien 

my dear—so patient 
Helen’s face brightened 

happy and content,” she said. “1 would willingly 


“Now I am perfectly 


visit two more cross Mrs. Joneses and another un- 
grateful Tommy for the sake of such praise from you. 
We have so little time together, Ned, that I believe 
I was growing discouraged.” 


“And you are afraid to come to me with your 
troubles for fear of adding to mine. I have waited 
and hoped that you would give me your confidence 
but you have written | letters to your mother, and 
have shut me out a little, | think.” 

“You had so much of your own to think about, 
Ned, that it seemed to me mean to distress you with 
my cares,” 

“Darling, I understand you; but shall we not try 
to help each other? Suppose you begin by telling 
me all about to-day.” 

Helen told him all; just how Mrs. Jones had found 
fault with the jelly, how Tommy had made faces at 
her while she was talking to his grandmother, and 
then how she had overheard the conversation on the 
car, 

“But I really believe, Ned,” she said, lifting her 
head from its place on his shoulder, and looking at 
him with her clear, dark eyes, “I really believe I 
was vexed because those two men let me stand when 
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| was so tired, and gave their seats so quickly to the 
women who were better dressed. And I know you 
are right about my liking pretty things. All that 
soft raiment and sweetness is more to me than it 
should be.” 

“J didn’t mention that father was in town,” 

h suddenly. 
Why didn’t he come 

Helen, g ‘Is he coming this evening ?” 

“Sit down, dear. He has gone, He was out wi 
me this afternoon. You see, he had some things t 
buy for mother and the girls, and he took th 
noon train back, Phat was how I came 
those | hings; and, Helen, | know vo 


ch things from any on 
uit how I longed for lovely things 
nothing would suit him bu 
And Mr. Ashurst rose and pro 
corner a large parcel, “Open it 
me if it is what you ike ‘ 
the strings with trem 


Wilts disclosed Ay 


some yards of crea 


’ exclaimed Helen, gi 
pleased?” said Mr 


feared it might 


Ned. I did 
presenting m 
thing of the sort, and I know the little 
dren with the lue-checked suits can 
branded than I do in anything presented by 
parish. But this—oh, I am so pleased 
And now | can present an appearance w 
shame you 
“IT wonder if you know how p 
‘ minister, recklessly 
ttery; but how 


pleased, glad face looki 


lightly, and shook 
a child. 
had anything like 
und that’s six years ago. 
nty-four! I’m getting old! Perhaps 
eighteen was too young to marry, and that is why | 
fail with the Joneses,” 


t the front door made her start away 


at 
to conceal her treasures, and presently Janet's 
Was thrust ir 

= lommy Jones to speak to you a moment, ma’am 

Helen stepped out to the hall. 

“Will you come in, Tommy ?” 

“No’m, thank you. Grandma sent back the dishes 
She says the jelly was very good, after all. It must 
have been the medicine she had been taking that 
made it taste queer. She’s sorry.” 

“Oh, that’s all right,” said Helen, kindly, “1 
will make her something else some day svon.” 


“Thank you.” 


twisted his cap, and shuflied his feet, till Helen 
pitied him in her heart, and tried to help him. 

“Is there anything else, Tommy? An) thing your 
grandma wants, or you ?” 

“No, ma’am. Don’t want nothing. Did you mind 
me making faces at you to-day ? Didn’t mean to 
make you It el bad I’m sorry os 


rommy made a pl inge to get out of the door, but 


ea iam tena SF 


Helen ge ntly preve nted him. 


‘yar ; 


Wait a moment, Tommy, I want to speak t 
I will tell you the truth about that. I 
hurt at the time, and I cried a little afterwards; but 
I am happy now to think you were brave enough to 
l you are sorry, and I like you very much, | 
boys always, but I especially admire a brav 
who is ready to say when he has 
| we be good friends after this?” 
y was touched. He noddéd with 
ien returned Helen’s so 
ice which was 
rettier to look at 
Wilike | ho ue. 
back to her husband wit 
sre she could speak, the b 
ne Janet came in carrying a gra 
d with parma violets. Instantly 
grant with the dreamy summer sweet! 
’ cried Helen, “ how pe rfect 


Here's a note, ma’am, 


Helen opened it. It ran thus: 


Asuurst: This af 
you pass my window, on your way, 
visit that very cross and tiresome Mrs. Jone 
really vexed to think how you tax yoursel! 
duties. I de like visiting of that sort; ! 


pose I like it lite as well as you do, a1 ! con- 
clence reproaches me tor idly il lyri myselt 
vhile you are overworked I t er to take 
more than Mrs. Jones; but if you wi 
will undertake her for you. 
‘Pray let us ladies of the 
We need you, too, a 
poor. I will drop in 
Meanwhile, to refresh you , 
you a littl basket of violets, w 
vou myseil just about the time \) 
from your visit. With true love, 
Anna Bro 
“Well, Ned! Is this not remarkable? 


troubles were so heavy awhile since, and now the 


have cleared off completely Iam very happy. Do 


vou know, I believe I will tell Mrs. Brown all about 
it when she comes to-morrow. Just how I felt, : 
how happy I am now; that is, if you approve.” 


“Certainly, tell her all about it. And, Helen, 


<A NOREEN ir tn nmin ieestnomesiaocen 


perhaps she is right about seeing more of you. Let 
he r have Mrs Jones ” 

* But, Ned, Mrs. Jones sent word just now that she 
was sorry, and Tommy almost begged by pardon. | 


He turned and fumbled at the door-knob, and | could not give them up now when I may just be 
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gaining influence. would 


old Mrs. Armstrong 


y. 


sume Perhaps she 
She is 
Jones, but I don’t get on with her very well.” 
As you will, my 

“() Ned, my 


not so cross as 


dear.” 


husband, I thank you so for 


Religions 


WORKING FOR OTHERS. 


U hho iety is so organized by the Divine 
lym, that we cannot avoid working for 


others, h we desire it 
Whatever 
is of 
the work 
are 
more 
men, 

One of the best illustrations of this truth 
plied by lities provided for travelers. If 
wish to cros ean, a steamship is provided, sup- 
plied wi mveniences and comforts for the 
voyage ian ingenuity can devise. S« — 
and art are under contribution to make the 
sage aS gp and comfortable as possible k 
rienced me re employed to take charge of the ip, 
who wa with ceaseless vigilance through the 
darkest ni ind brave all storms, to convey you 
in safety, ¥ you sleep or read, or pass the time 
in social convers« If you were their dearest friends 
they more vigilant to guard against 
danger, devoted to your interests. If you 
are sick ian is provided, and servants “are 
ready to render you any service in their power. 

When y 1, carriages are in waiting ready to 
convey you rever you desire to go; and strong 
hands ar too solicitous to convey your baggage 
and save you from every effort. Not one princely 
mansion alone has been constructed for your enter- 
tainment 1any; and so desirous are the 
of each to secure your company, that your 
difficulty ts in choosing between them. 

Having n your choice, you find servants ready 
to wait upo A room, or a suite of rooms, if 
you desire it placed at your service. And these 
rooms al ften decorated in the expensive 
manner, and de as comfortable and pleasant as 
possi lle Phe larger your family, and the more 
friends you bring with you, the better ‘the y are pleased. 
Nor are they ii » least desirous of restricting you 
in your requires The more you order the more 
you will gratify them, The largest number and the 
choicest a t expensive dishes and wines will be 
provided at your request. Nor are they in any haste 
10 have you leave. The longer you remain, the bet- 
ter you will find the accommodations, and the more 
devoted the service. 

But when you Gevide to go, you will find others 
equally desirous of serving you. Hills have been 
levelled, v lle ys raised, and rivers bridged, at 
enormous and an iron road constructed, 
and swift and powerful engines invented to convey 
you with great velocity from one point to another. 
Skilled men are also provided to take charge of them, 
and to look after your comfort and safety. Every- 
where palaces have been erected and supplied with 
everything you might be likely to want, in anticipa- 
tion of your coming. 


wever strongly may 


som others, though those who are doing 
living solely for themselves. We 
reminded of this truth, as we se 
the various occupations of 


const 
} 


of t! results of 
18 Sup- 


wi 


which 


1 
t 

xp 
m 
could t be 
inmates 
only 
most 
ents, 


} 
and 


expense 


} 
take 


Mrs. 


your! 


| globe. 
| you will find a steamer or 
ne in any department of human labor | 


) have commanded but 
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goodness and your sympathy. Having that, I 

| and so happy! 

wing face held up t 
clouds lifted, and there 


no more. Iam so thank 
Ned kissed the sweet, gl 
And 80, the 


was light at evening-time. 


Keadinn. 


This provision is not limited to any small section 
country. It extends over a large part of 
If vou wish to sail across or around a lake 
} a sail-boat, whichever y« 
and 
ailroad 
even t 


in Helen’s day 


the 


of 


may prefer, provided and at your service, men 
to show you the beautiful objects. I 
have been constructed at immense expense, 
the top of high mountains, to make your ascent easy, 
and to give you the best ype to view th 
mountain scenery. Indeed, it hardly possible to 
conceive of a want which has not been supplied 
Such is the result of modern labor and thought, 
that the common people travel thousands of 
miles, with a speed a and a retinue of ser- 
vants which the emperor could not 
a few years And such is 
the vigilance and care exercised, that one can traverse 
the ocean, and pass over a continent with almost as 
much safety as he can sit an easy chair at home. 
Sut this working for others is not limited to this 
public service. It through all the activities 
and employments of society, and reac hes round the 
Millions of men and women ‘are employed 
It would require 
trades, means of 


most 


‘an 
mmifort, 
werful 


nd « 
most po 
ago. 


globe. 
to provide an ordinary 
many volumes to 


dinne r. 
deseri be arts, 
transportation and employments which have, in some 
way, contributed to every meal. Indeed, all trades 
and all arts are more or less directly involved in it. 
The past has, also, been necessary to its preparation. 

So men and women aré¢ in all climes 
and in all ages, working fo The} 
is the fruitage of the thor and labor of all past 
generations, and the seed grain of the future. We 
might extend the ther worlds. The angels 
are living and working for men. All past genera- 
tions have not only labored, and we have entered into 
their labors, but — living for us now, and 
working more effic ever before. Their 
affections are sent forth to us, and the holy sphere of 
their lives, which is intly increasing by their 
own advancement in knowledge and love, and by 
constant addition to their numbers of those who pass 
on frem this life, acts upon us with more powe r. 

It is a beautiful and encouraging thought that even 
the poorest man has such a vast number of helpers 
devoted to his service. How clearly it shows the 
wisdom and providential care of our heave nly Father. 
Whether men are willing or not, whether they intend 
it or not, He so orders their labor that it shall con- 
duce to the common good 

But there is a dark shadow to this bright picture. 
it is sad to know that the great majority of men and 
women do not work for others with their hearts. 
Their primary purpose and thought are not use to 
others, They work for they render all 
these services with the hope and only for the purpose 
of receiving some reward tor them; and their estimate 
of the value of any service is not the good done, but 
the amount received. So they lose the finer and 


tine 


everywhere, 


r each other rresent 


view to 0 


iently than 


const 


themselves: 


more precious reward which the Lord desires to con- 
i 
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fer upon all His children. By loving themselves | only motive. That motive makes all the service 


se their minds against the reception of the 

ine bounty, and thus they lose the reward pro- 
zed in the words, “Give and it shall be given to 
un, good measure, pressed down and running over.” 
We hear many complaints that men and women 
receive an adequate reward for their labor; 

| these complaints ae too often founded in justice 
t the ve ry persons who make them will not accept 
hest and most precious reward which the 
fers them in as large measures as they will 

it. There is a vast amount of labor of the 

and of the head; there is much natural polite- 
leven a servile manner and desire to serve 


Ly lor the money they hope to receive 


no wrong in working for wages. 
He must | 
should not be the prima 


et ° . ” 
rthy of his hire. 


mercenary, and excludes the highest rewards. When 
men and women work from a desire to be useful, 
making that the primary motive, the whole spirit 
ind form of society will be changed. The service 
we render each other will not be invol intary, as it is 
while we are looking to our own good, and seeking 
to get the most for the least. The higher as well as 
class of faculties will be brought into use, 
iall work with our hearts as well as with our 
hands, and streams of heavenly life will be flowing 
from the Lord through us, enri hing us as they flow 


ower 
\ 
} 


and wes 


through our affections and thought d passing on 
to bless others. That will be a happy day for ~ 
manity, and it is coming slowly and surely. E ve 
one who is working from these i i 

i for themselves, and hel 


rs 
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HOW TO AMUSE THE BABIES. 


babies, from one t 
veal much of mother’s time 
amusements and employments. If left t 
1st lves, it too often turns out that it takes 
ther’s time to repair the mischief they 
uuld have taken to set them to work 
tacks, a soft pine board and 
“a joy forever,” to most litt 
-old babies, whether bovs or girls. 
toy as you can well get for th 
ai sposed, yon can easily draw the ta 
an old knife-blade or ascrew-driy 
them ready for use next day. I have sel 
i baby’s interest give out, while his 
\ little older boys can be advanced t 
nails and a few thin boards. 1 have 
since he was eighteen months old, has worke« 
small hand , sawing up old wooden boxes 
ing ] i of lath, and even larger 
ndy as a carpenter. He is two and a 
ld now, and can saw off'a piece of board 


most boys of ten. His papa thinks he | 
» bea carps nter, but there is time eno 
He had watehed with much interes 
unload his wagon in the ce llar, and col 
play for himself. Mamma spread : 
the nursery floor, and let him take the bo 
seed and shovel it up with his tiny shovel, 
a shallow box-lid into another box, 
coal-bin. He would work at 
1 call for his “coal” as soon as he woke 
his afternoon nap. A box of rice, of wheat, 
is, Of white beans, buckwheat grains or anything 
the sort will afford a baby hours of employment, 
dipping them out of one box into another with a 
spoon. If a little spread is laid down, the scattered 
grains can be gathered up in two minutes’ time, and 
the place made all tidy again. It is as clean a play as 
you ean give him, and will not soil the di ers st dress. 
Study your baby’s tastes a little, and adopt your 
treatment accordingly, and yet you will find that the 
taste is the most pliant thing in his character, and 
can a bent in almost any + Sete A little time 
spent in planning his amusements, will save you hours 
of good working time. 


ee SHALL WE DO WITH OUR GIRLS? 


1) , Lt , +} htful 
all sides we hear this question from thoughtful 
the anxious mothers, and there are many 


answers, Among these is one in a re 
ver of Woman's Wo by Lydia L. WI 
Boys and girls at an early age sho 
same training, but when 


vl hich i j +} ¢ 


which 18 | roductive ot 
one case dwarf the i 
tllow them full scope M. inv 
woman] y for a girl to think bor 
herself at variance with ar 
we think a woman should 
e to think and act f 
and be taught to sew, : 
i giving as much 1S \ 
oted to novel-reading ; then it is required that she 
know something of housekeeping ¢ cing, indeed 
woman’s domain extends over so much more ground 
than that of the her sex, her education and disci- 
pline must of necessity be more extensive; ther is 
thing, however, which is of so much importance, 
n overlooked—self-dependence. 
is woman called (when least exp cting 
for the support ol hers 1 others, 
ould ever be in readiness 
Ts ich her, then, by all mi 
gement and other busi 
Oakey Hall, a man not often t 
very pl rudent i in this respect, not only ith his sons, 
but his dat Y 
trade or prepared them in some way for active busi- 
ness life wherewith they could earn a living. At that 
time he was possessed of large means and never ex- 
pected they would be obliged to gain a livelihood ; 


: ] } 
hters, also; he either had them taught a 


here he established a precede nt that every parent 
i 


having the welfare of their daughters at rt would 


do well to follow 

What shall we do with our girls? By all means 
let them learn to take care of and support themselves, 
and if they marry and are disappointed in their hus 
bands, they will be able to put their knowledge to 
practical use, and be independent. 


‘Trose who come to you to talk about others are 
the ones who go to others to talk about you. 
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JACK’S FOUNDLING, 
ACK DAY was as happy as a king, ay, happier, 
for if we may believe all that is said of them, 
© kings are not the most happy of mortals. King 
Richard, for instance, must have been very sad and 
weary, shut up, a prisoner, in that dreary castle, 
away from dear old England, after he had fought so 
bravely in the Holy Land, while his faithful servant, 
with heavy heart, was wandering from 
eastle, searching for him and singing that favorite 
ister’s under the windows as a sign that 
John Lackland, too, his broth r, was 
anythir ippy when his barons made him sign 
the Magna Charta at Runnymede; and 
wavering Charles I. must have been almost broken- 





castle to 


song of hi 


he was neat 


poor, weak, 


hearted when he bade his wife and dear little chil- 
dren bye before laying his head on the block 


and havir t cut off. 
happiest it 
and Littl 
among the 
small ma 


kings are not the 
alive: great peopl have great tri ils, 

e have small trials. So, as Jack ranked 
, we will suppose that his trials were 
the eyes of the world, which never 


( dh, no! 


will see trials as they themselves see them 
One things it troubled Jack was that he had neither 
father, er, sister nor brother, but had to live 


alone wit! s great-grandmother, whose childhood 
was so ver very far back in her life, that she had 
forgotten w it was like, and so she expected Jack 
to be as grave asa judge, as wise as a man, and as 
quiet as e, in all of which he disappointed her. 
Oh, no! k was not at all like what Granny Day 
expected to be, but was just a free, light-hearted 
boy, as merry as a cricket, and with as many tricks as 
a monkey, singing and whistling the live-long day 
when 1 ighing for some one yonger, more prankish 
and |i um granny to brighten up home of an 
evening was only in the evenings that Jack felt 
this want, for all the day long he was out on the 
towing sunshine and shadow, on wet days 
and dry, earning his bread by the sweat of his brow 
as a dr with other hard-workers like himself. 
Poor Jack! he was only eleven; he began following 
the example of his great forefather early, and found 
thorns and in his life on the banks of the 
busy river as other people do as delvers and 
tillers of the soil. 

Well fine September day, when the sun was 
shining with golden hues, and the flush and the glow 
of autumn lay on the fields, the woods and the wide, 
breezy downs, all young things rejoicing and making 
merry the while, as if winter were not hastening 
on, Jack w it his post on the banks of the great 
sweeping river with his favorite horse, that knew 
almost as much about towing and river traflic as Jack 
himself. Almost, not quite as much, so thought the 
boy, for he had a rather high opinion of his own 
skill and prowess in his calling. It was natural, for 
we are all apt, if we take any interert in our work, 
to see our own achievements in rose color, especially 
in our first setting out in life. I wish you could 
have seen him on the sunlit path, the late autumn 
flowers bow it him, the butterflies peeping at him, 
the bees humming around him, the blue sky smiling 
—smiling as he tramped along just in front of his 
horse, his hands in his pockets, his whip under his 
arm, whistling till his cheeks puffed out like two 
rosy apples. His trousers were tucked up in a jaunty, 
independent sort of way; no coat adorned his back ; 


thistles 
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}and his hat was 





Oreusury. 


quite a 
ertainly there was not 


hent and battered 
} 
I 


with regard to fashion. 


of the dandy about Jack Day. On, and on, and « 
went the young driver and his brute friend 
very horse seemed glad to be out, and pulled wit 


will, turning his mut towa 
Jack, as if to see whether he was as glad as hims 
Oh, it was a glorious a jolly life tl 
ing up and down th Happy as a king 
king was never so simply happy as was Jack Day 
that autumn morning 

But, lo! there, at the side of the path, sat a b 
amid all this autumn glory and gladness—a litt 
tattered, dusty girl, with a very sad, weary f 
Jack cracked his whip at her in passing in his merr 
way. 


soft eves re peated|]y 


rning : ii 


. ' 
river 


said the sn 
glancing across at hi 


“ Please, sir, I wish I was you,” 
blot, in a weak, piping voice, 
in awe. 

* We ll, in the first } lac 
any more than you are ma’am,” 
ing on his horse, which knew all about the rul 
“jog along, keep moving,’ better than Jack, 
seemed, and stopping himself to look at her. “ Ar 
in the next place, what would you do if you was 
me?” Jack hing about grammar, we will 
suppose . 

“ T’d do as you do,” was tl 

“ And how’s that 

“Tramp along as if | was somEBopY, and puff ont 

ristle,’ said the small, tatlere | 
maiden, shyly, breaking off bits of grass from th 
bank. 

“ Whe-e-e-e-ew ! and what next?’ langhed Jack 
thinking it would take a great deal of whistling to 
puff her poor, thin cheeks out, and in no way offended 
at the remark made upon his own 

“Oh, if I was rich like you, and saw a little gir 
sitting down here tired, and hungry, and thirsty, at 
eve rything, I'd ta her home, and give her some- 
thing to eat and drink, J would!” was the wistful 
reply 


si Rich! 
cried Jack. 

“Oh! I thought vou was;” 
of the child wande1 om Jack 
away to the barge, a blot on the 
ill one on its banks. 


now, I guess I ain’t s 
grinned Jack, send 


l ; 
Knew ne 





> prompt reply. 


* que ried amused Ja KR. 


} 


my cheeks, and w 


] 
i 
d 


} 


! I’m as poor as Job’s dog % 


I ain’t ricl 


and the great blue eyes 
to the horse, and 


iny rive! 





sunsii 


as she was a sm 


“Neither of them’s ine, you know,” spoke the 
boy, reading her tl ; 
“And haven't vou got nothing to eat, no more 


than 1?” 
the question, that p a 
naked, dusty feet. 

“Oh, my! I’ve got a bit of grub to eat,” re plied 
Jack, scratching his head, and looking this way and 
that. “I say, where did 

* London.” 
© And where’ 
— ey ad.” 
“Well, your father, then ?” 

* Dead.” 

“ Brothers and sisters ?” 

“Dead.” Poor, little, plaintive voice, and pale, 
arful face! The boy coughed, and looked away. 
“They're all dead, it seems,” said he to himself. 
“They are,” spoke the girl, who had sharp ears,, 
and I was starving and dying, so I came ou 


It was in a weak, sobbing voice she put 


little, ragged mite, with 


you come trom? 


”? 


8 your mother ? 


THE 


where folks have a plenty, and live ever 80 
“Oh! I don’t know about the plenty—we country 
k do as | may; but Ill tell you what I'll 
you stay here till I knock off work to-night, : 
take you home and give you a meal,” so promises 
; Was it an angel 
might to him? Then he cracked his whip and 
, 1 on after his horse, pulling and tugging in 
idvance of him as faithfully as if he 
were at his side, before the small 
h it was true. 
“] say, do you mean it?” she 
ment. her heart throbbing w 
\y, I mean it,” 
he passed up the towing-path, and 


us best we 


kind-hearted boy. wi ispere 


his youl 


of ! 
girl could 


cried after him, in a 
ith hope. 

was his reassuring answer 
was kk 


then 
n ind on mit 
to signit, 

How slowly the hours went by to the h 
time’ and Ja 


mune? 


ill “ knocking-ofi-work came, 


rty to lead home his almost self-iny 


guest to Granny Day. 

* Here, 
Jack’s introduction. 

You should have seen granny peering thr 
spectacles at the small, ragged, dirty thing 
stood, timid and shy, holding Jack’s hand. 

“Well, IL never!’ and up went granny’s hands in 

mazement, 

‘Well, | know she ain’t no grand lady, 

, and thirsty, and tired. Granny, let her have 
tand a drop,” pleaded Jack, 

Now granny, old as she was, had not forgotten how 
to be kind and pitiful, so she invited 
to partake of their evening meal, then on the ta 
But away back 
kitchen, and then up-stairs, and finally 

ind-in-hand, granny with her eyes like sun 
nd her small guest very shamefaced, but clean, i 
one of granny’s gowns, with a train as long as any 

Didn’t Jack laugh as he looked at the 

Didn’t granny laugh—granny so old, so 

eble and gray, who would never be young again! 

idn’t Lizzie Ay, the three laughed all tea- 

And Lizzie was to stay all night 

pallet-bed by the side of grannv’s bed, f 
r in that 


possi bil 


granny, is a visitor for you;” such was 


igh he r 


iis she 


} 


ly, but she’s 


ie, 
first the two ladies dived into the 
uppe ared 
beams, 


laugh ! 
ne ! and sleep on 
or to tramp 
an 


irnt them 


f long gown of granny’s would be imi- 
As for her rags, 


" while Lizz 1¢ 


° } 1) } 
ity. the oid wiv bt 


r tea wondered what would happen 
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4. giving sensible talks 
attention of every young gi 


some , Which deserve 
rl in the land, 


says: 

“What better is she for education if she persists in 
stilliness, and loudness, and obtrusive manners? Her 
researches among the treasures of science, and fami- 
liarity with the thought of genius, are of no value if 
they cannot furnish her with subjects for conversation 
more mighty than the gossip of society, the scand il 
of the day and the probable intentions of young men 
who never had an intention in their lives, and are 
not capable of one until their brains acquire more 
solidity. Her artistic accomplishments are abso- 
lutely worthless, unless they teach her how to beau- 


ug 
‘s 
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On the morrow, Miss Eva, a small fairy who lived 
vicarage, and called the vicar 
ge and laughed heartily at funny, 
she went hom 
ver some of her own clothes for the P 
they settled it betwee n ther 


ppa, came to 
long robed 
afterwards and brought 


yw, 


was to live with Jack and granny. 


a few weeks trouble came. 
and 
spring re 
she coul 
wi 


ul 
seat of his own contriving 
out a text in her large-lettered 


bright thing, 
ind he never 


So Jack had his wish, and a 
1] of fun, made home pleasant for him; 
idged his share towards her supp 
, be was glad, thankful that she 


Gara 


young 


Nay 
ony 
had to lie in bed | ng weeks 

turned with its sunshine and 
} 


uuld only creep about on a crutch, 
servant all in one, the 
) 


a 
house, 


very sta) 


Poor granny would 


the 
» walk without her crutch again W hat 
it was that Jack had brought home the small 
fon that bright autumn day! 
oy of young Jack’s and ol 


nu! ana 


mifort of never be 
2 good 
W 
el ( vas the very 
ght and i gr 
her 


here, there and every where 


nny’s life, 
helpful hands and nimble 


I si 


sunny face, 
' whe ie was 
Ww inted 

Jack said something like this to granny, one Sun- 
lay, when they were sitting in the gard 
; and, for answer 
Bible, 
“ Be not forgetful to ent 
for thereby some have entertained a 


to read it 


Jack’s heart throbbed with joy as | 


a simple thing which he had done, and 

he had denied for himself many a comfort to help to 
provide for the little foundling As he 

it, he fancied the words came ste: 
gentle and low, almost like a sigh: “ 
unto me.’ It was only the rustlins 
with the Sabbath stillness broodi 
Jack felt 
flitting among the flowers, gatheri: 
something like awe. Presently he re 
the little girl herself, but she only 
startled, sayi li 


very glad, and glanced 


: in her childish wit 
not help trying to make Jack and 
happy, considering what they had don 
that sl did not feel 

! giving and taking, taking 


Happy Lizzie 
i the lov 


And happy granny, witl 
young beings to sootne vot 


rs} 
Brie ike an angel. py 


be Dame Circle. 


6 


tify and and adorn her home, how t he 
rom the true, how to be in her 
f that grace and purity and cl 
the world worships in 

old masters; unless they her a 
abhorrence of all the hideous tions of 
fashion ; of outward show, with inward untidiness, of 


false f son an 


embodiment « 


laste 
beauty which iarble and 
vas of the 


radical 


tawdry ornaments, obtrusive finery and uncl ail- 
ing tatters. Of what avail is it that she knows every 
law of her own body, and can trace for you with 
scientific accuracy the working of every organ, and 
the linked ste ps of each wonds rful process otf life, if 
she lives in daily violation of them all, laying a mur- 
derous hand upon respiration and circu 
ing at midnight upon fruit, cake and 
dreaming unutterable things in a room 


in ur 


let} } 
ation, iunen- 


pickles, and 
with all the 


| windows hermetically sealed ?” 
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FROM MY CORNER, 


BY LICHEN. 
No. 9. 


WONDER if oak and maple, 
Willow and elm, and all, 
\re stirred at heart by the coming 
Of the day their leaves must fall? 
Do they think of the yellow whirlwind, 
Or of the crimson spray 
Tl it shall be, when chill November 
Bears all the leaves away ? 


“Tf die we must,” the leaflets 
Stem one by one to say, 
“We will wear the colors of all the earth 
Until we pass away. 
No eye shall see us falter ; 
{nd before we lay it down, 
We'll wear, in the sight of all the earth, 
Che year’s most kingly crown.” 


I cannot quote the whole of the pretty poem, but 
the trees a w “kindling into glory, and all nature 
looks bright and glad to-day.” There is no soft haz 
yet—no Indian summer’s mellow light to lend its 
tinge of sadness, and cast that peculiar spell over all, 
which subdues almost to melancholy, even while | 
love it better than any other season. The trees, if 
they mind the dying of their foliage, are brave and 
cheerful about it, and the birds which remain with 
us through the autumn are still singing in their 
branches. Cool, bracing airs come down from the 
hills, bring strength and vigor with them 

Oh, for a ride through these glorious woods on a 
good horse, with the strength to rein and guide him 
as of old | never felt as great a sense of freedom 
and independence as when mounted on a tine horse, 
with the woods before me. How many such rides | 
can reme! in pleasant weather like this. Many 
of them are associated with one particular friend of 
lhood, who was oftener my companion than 


my gil 

any other. H we used to sing as we went along 
under the old oaks, and elms, and cottonwoods, 
through the streams where the horses stopped to 


drink, and at some rustic spring where we dis- 
mounted ourselves, and mounted again from the 
rocks or s d tree stump. Past fields of waving 
corn, in e fence-corners the alder grew and blos- 
somed in the sweet June-time, or amongst broad 
acres of cotton, opening its snowy bolls in the early 
autumn. We made the woods C6 ho with musi and 
laughter, mimicked the bird-songs, and watched 
s dart through the tree-branches; and 
careless, girl-talk, of the present and 


brown squirt 
talked bri 
future. 

I wonder where that friend is now, and if her life 
is happy with the husband and little children who 
form her wehold band. I wish she might sec 
this, end know that I was recalling memories of her. 
I lost her when my years were full of suflering and 
weakness, and hers of busy work. We drif.ed gra 
ally out of each other’s knowledge, but I never lose 
the memory of her bright face, nor of the affection 
for me—and does still, | hope—nor 
both happiness and sorrow that we 





l- 


her heart he 
of the h 
shared together. 
Once, on just such a day as this, I rode through 
the autumn woods to that dear little cottage at the 
foot of the mountain which I once described, with 
my young soldier cousin at my side. He was not 
yet eighteen, but so manly and brave, so full of life 
and spirit. What a happy ride we had, for we had 





not met since we were little children until this yjsi 
and there was so much to say. He looked up to me 
a little his senior—as boys of that age often look wy 
to and admire girls older than themselves, and [| fel; 
a pleasant sense of dignity, and a cousinly privileg, 
of giving him good advice and being his confiday 
He told me his first boy love-scrapes, and pleasar 
stories of his life at home, and his rides over th, 
broard prairies of his native State, bright as a rain. 
bow with the varied hues of their numberless flowers 
Our rocks and hills were a new revelation to hi: 
and he looked with delight on the rich, changing 
foliage, so different fron any thing he had seen 
was a little later in the season than this, and 
maple, and hickory, and sweet gum wore tl 
brightest colors, and in some places the hill-sides 
looked aflame wit! 
When we reached the river which we were to 
at the end of our journey, the sky had clouded oy 
for a little while, and a light breeze played over th 
water. Seated comfortably in the skiff which was t 
bear us over, I dipped one hand in the rippling 
waves, and giving myself up to the enjoyment of 1) 
delightful motion, and the rush of cool water ov: 
my fingers, felt as if I could glide with the current 
all day, and wish for nothing more. But the girls 
who had espied us from the house, were waiting fi 





1 sumach bushes. 


ross 








us on the opposite bank, and we rowed swiftly across 
to the little mountain home 

When I had written thus far, a week ag 
the gallery enjoying the cool morning, with my | 
to the gate to shade my face from the light, 1 was 
suddenly arrested by a light footstep behind me, 


, sitting or 





a pair of soft hands were laid over my eyes. So 





that I was not frightened (though quite startle 
first), for I knew it was a friendly touch. Putting 
up my own to take down these unknown ones, m 
ears were greeted with a low, merry laugh, and th 
next moment I was clasped in Hope’s arms, and 
She had left him at the gat 


to surprise me 


Charlie was beside 1 
while she stole in softly 
Arriving the night before, they had come arom 
to my little nook at the earliest possible moment 
knowing I could not come to them at my pleasure, 
others might arried th 
week before, and come home soon, but did not know 
the exact day of their d arrival; and Hop 
had purposely kept it from me, that they might take 

me by surprise. 


| knew they were to be 1 





Oh, how happy they looked! My heart went out 
towards them with tender love and sympathy, and 
was filled with thar ilness that they had _ been 
allowed to realize this perfect joy, who seemed » 


17 
worthy of it. Hope expressed herself as delighte 
with her litthe house, which Charlie, with the help 
of one or two friends, had fitted up all ready for her 
She is sure she can make it a pretty place when vines 
and trees have had time to grow. I had already 
sent a fragrant honeysuckle, which is beginning w 
make its way up a pillar of the portico, and some 
ground ivy and myrtle for the borders, which took 
root during the early fall rains. 

Hope told me several incidents of her wedding, 
and the little trip they had taken before coming 
home; then, while her husband was talking with 
mother, she whispered what a comfort and pleasure 
my letters had been during the year of waiting, when 
sometimes she was so loncly, spite of her bright 
anticipations ; for they thought for awhile their time 
of waiting would be much longer than it was. And 
how my words had impressed upon her the import- 
ance of the step she was to take, and had stimulated 
her to fit herself to be a good wife and true helpmeet. 
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Thev could only make a short call; and as they were | bidden to him-—and you see in it tl hole theory 


leaving, Charlie took my hand, saying he had heard | of the superior innocence of woman. an keeps 


what a friend I had been to his little Hope, and he | his place in society, and has the entrée of respectable 
me to number him amon I 


gst those I valued | houses, when, it is possible, his life has becom ques- 

most, and if ever there was anything he could do for | tionable; the innocence of woman of any such con- 

me, I must command him. duct is asserted and maintained by giving her the 
This was very pleasant to hear, for I always wish | right to say who shall be her acquaintance. It i 

to count the husbands of those I have loved dearly | safeguard of society; if he chooses lower wom 


} 


as my friends also cannot have her. 


They then took leave, exacting a promise from 1 nd thus many things that seems trifling have in 
to visit them at an early day—a pleasure which | | reality important bearings. Among these let us men- 
gladly look forward to. 1 have no fears but that | tion the circumstance that previous per j 
theirs will be a happy home, no matter how humbl led before the introduction of the frien 
i be, for love, and a mutual regard for each | be walking with you to the friend whor 
feelings and wishes, will govern it. The | mee id that it is equally necessary to k: 

flowers will bloom there to brighten, an lesirable to the other party ; unless this is und 
undying affection, more sacred and lv | tl riend who is with you will walk on a few pa 
t vestal flame, will keep the arthstone | slowly, should you find it 
warm. peak. Of course, Cases arise \ 
sut in those you proba 


. a that warrant your taking 
ONE OF THE ECONOMIES, sek neal’ Pentosidine Maliinieed: 
WONDI R if Pipsey in her domestic econ ymies, ball 1oO introduce a gentle man toa lady 
ever tried my way of mending old stocking provid that you have the right 
I do not recollect that she ever told 1 | ) ably tor tl e ason that s 
not pay to darn them too much \ ~ 4 ' jue or end the a 
aluable time; and then the children d tter of introduction i 
mended places. y I led th na common i! trod 
e good stocking-tops of all size Then, id ment, a recommendation 
nding-day ymes, bring out your stocl be asked only by an extremely i 
good tops and sew them together at should be addressed only to ones | ; 
ro do this, you will, of course, need to cut a! is a piec insolence to ask a mere ; 
down the leg of one long enough to mate! rive you t \f introduction. , 
Now neatly round tl and ler great obligation in accepting s : 
by laying another stocking over it.) yor t the person who gives them to you under 
sewing with a strong, double thr greater, for the letter of introduction, duly honored, 
yo vd, mt rviceable tox a mo 1uses the pt rson receiving it to accept tin the 
new, except the seam abou -al " the friend who has written it, and 1 j 
can be made soft and flat, so | not hur aid, encouragement and entertai 
the tenderest little foot i i 
It was an “invention” with me; but 
dozens of mothers have used the same plan 
Where the foot is pretty good, it is sometimes best to paragraph beginning directl; 
ut out a worn heel; and using that as a pattern, cut | point of the address, the name a 
out of a thick, old stocking a new heel j it, hom it is written set in t 
llowing for seams. This can be th 1 in onclusion; on the envelk 
i half the time it takes to d: ie, and it) precise, the word “ For” not 
rm with twice the comfort ion, and in the lower ! 
however you munage, make good, thick | velope the words, “ Introduc 
1 ockings for the winter-time ; linal given at all, the letter « 
int with the little ones, if their hats go feather 3) alw: be given to the person 


ill winter. Many a mother 


her little girl’s winter outfit, a yy the ti he g other of the small points of so 
down to the poor little feet there is not much ar hich not half enong i 


forthem. “It is i 
then a cough, and t 


n that way a cold con n, and | general, is the giving an 
hen a coftin.” STHEL. very body |] » give; few are 
1 agrace. In offering 
ally =e " 
POINTS OF ETIQUETTE. ster agp pal se 
i herseil in the oF 
TI\UERE are points of every-day etiquette about if the receiver conferred a favor 
which some persons are not as well posted as ing it, and should let her enjoym 
- they might be, and who, in consequence fall into | a he were throwing a bone to : 
mistakes which, though trifling in themselves, ar alk wr leave it. On the other hand, 
sometimes quite annoying. The rules adopted by | gift, one should not be in too much of a hurt 
common consent, which given in social intercourse, | return it; if one only bides her tiine, the oc 
are for the most part founded on a just regard for the will surely come; but on no account shou 
rights and fee lings of others. They also serve as a/ manifest a disrelish of the present, 
protection against the improper intrusions of im-/ receiving it at all, or a dissatisfaction 
proper persons. Harper’s Bazar calls attention in an | whatever is the part of the giver it is not 
easy and familiar way to some of these accepted | the recipient to act as if conferring a favor in 
it. To refuse a kindly offered gift is 


Take, for instance, the fact that a lady bows first to of the heights of rudeness and vulgarity. 


lig 


1 gentleman on the street—an action positively for- | however, in “ good form” to offer gifts of great va 


customs Phe editor says: receiving 
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they seem to impose the obligation of their saa 
and presently, perhaps, if one does not care for the | 
obligation, the necessity of returning their worth. 

It is better to give often and less; books, flowers, 

sheets of music, an atom of bric-a-brac, embroidery 

and articles of your own manufacture; game of your 

own shooting or fish of your own catching, if the | 
giver be a gentleman; countless trifles that have cost 

thought, and which are more welcome to most than 

presents which have cost money. A young lady van 

receive no presents from any gentleman not a relative, 

other than the one she is engaged to marry, as it can 

easily be seen that the indebtedness it gives her 

is troublesome; but a married lady is at liberty 

to receive trifles of acknowledgment from gentlemen 

who have been her guests, or who may be under 

obligations to her husband. 


HOPE AND PATIENTLY WAIT, 


HERE is one thing harder than hard work to 
attain any desired good, and that is to patiently 
wait for it, after we have done our best. How 
often we feel what a luxury it would be, just to skip 
the intervening weeks, or months, maybe, and sit 
down at the goal. While we are working, the wait- 


Fauentings wil 


NOT KNOWING. 


KNOW not what lies before me; 
] God hangs a mist o’er my eyes; 
And o’er each step of my onward path 
He makes new scenes to rise ; 
And every joy He send me comes 
As a glad and sweet surprise. 


I see not a step before me 
\s I tread the days of the year; 
But the past is still in God’s keeping, 
[he future His mercy shall clear; 
And what looks dark in the distance 
May brighten as I draw near. 


For perhaps the dreaded future 
Has less bitter than I think; 
The Lord may sweeten the waters 

Before I stoop to drink ; 
Or, if Marah must be Marah, 
He will stand beside the brink. 


It may be He has waiting, 

For the coming of my feet, 
Some gift of such rare blessedness, 
Some joy so strangely sweet— 

That my lips can only tremble 
With the thanks I cannot speak. 


Oh! restful, blissful ignorance ! 
’Tis blessed not to know; 
It keeps me quiet in those arms 
Vhich will not let me go— 
And hushes my soul to rest 
On the bosom which loves me so! 


So I go on, not knowing! 
[ would not if I might; | 
I would rather walk in the dark with God, | 
Than go alone in the light; 
I would rather walk with Him by faith, 
Than walk alone by sight. 
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ing seems very tolerable, but when all has been 
done, that is in our power, how slowly the hours 
drag. 

One remedy for this trouble is to have plenty of 
“irons in the fire.’ Have more than one set 
plans on foot, some of which shall be constantly 
maturing. These will absorb your interest, and he) 
to keep you cheerful while you are looking forward 
hopefully to the next project. The busy lives ar 
usually the happiest. They have not time for fret- 
ting, and doubting, and fearing. 

“There is nothing that succeeds like success,” an 
nothing gives us so much cheer as to have a pla 
succeed. But over and above all the other helps t 
make waiting tolerable, is an abiding trust in th 
strong arm that guides the world. We save ourselves 
a world of anxious care by believing literally “that 
the very hairs of your head are all numbered.” By 
remembering that “the lot is cast into the lap, but 
the whole disposing thereof is of the Lord.” Our 
plans will mature just as rapidly as He wills, Wi 
can but do our best, and leave the results with Him. 
A submissive, filial spirit is the only one which H 
will bless, and it is only in that way we shall find 
lasting peace amidst the world’s disappointments an 
trials, MARION, 


b the 


9 


arts, 


My heart shrinks back from trials 
Which the future may disclose, 
Yet, I never had a sorrow 
But what the dear Lord chose ; 
So, I send the coming tears back 
With the whispered word, “ He knows !” 
| , 


THE LATER PEACE. 


BY PAUL H. HAYNE. 


WE have passed the noonday summit, 
We have left the noonday heat, 

And down the hill-side slowly 
Descend our wearied feet. 

Yet the ever ing airs are balmy, 
And the evening shadows sweet. 


Our summer's latest roses 
Lay withered long ago; 
And even the flowers of autumn 
Scarce kee p their me llowed glow. 
Yet a peace ful season woos us 
Ere the time of storms and snow. 


Like the tender twilight weather, 
When the toil of day is done, 

And we feel the bliss of quiet 
Our constant hearts have won— 

When the vesper planet blushes, 
Kissed by the dy ing sun. 


So falls that tranqnil season, 
Dew-like, on soul and sight, 

Faith’s silvery star rise blended 
With memory’s sunset light, 

Wherein life pauses softly 
Along the verge of night. 





TEMPERANCE 


THE SILVER LINING, 
MMHERE’S never a day so sunny 
| But a little cloud appears ; 
There’s never a life so happy 
But has had its time of tears; 
Yet the sun shines out the brighter 
When the stormy tempest clears. 


There’s never a garden growing 
With roses in every plot; 

There’s never a heart so hardened 
But it has one tender spot ; 

We have only to prune the 
To find the forget-me-not. 


bord 4 


There’s never a cup so pleasant 
But has bitter with the sweet; 

There’s never a path so rugged 
That bears not the print of feet; 

And we have a helper promised 
For the trials we may meet. 


There’s never a sun that rises 

But we know ’twill set at night; 
The tints that gleam in the morning, 

At evening are just as bright; 
And the hour that is the sweetest 

Is between the dark and light 


WORK. 


There’s never a dream that’s happy 
But the waking makes us sad; 
rhere’s never a dream of sorrow 
But the waking makes us glad; 
We shall look some day with wonder 
At the troubles we have had. 


There’s never a way so narrow 
But the entrance is made strais 

There’s always a guide to point 
To the “ little wicket od 

And the angels will be nearer 


lo a soul that is desol ite 


gate 


There’s never a heart so haughty 
| 
Ane 


But will some day bow and 
Chere’s never a heart so wounded 
Chat the Saviour cannot heal 

; 


There’s many a lowly forehead 
That is bearing the hidden seal. 


There’s never a day 
But a little cloud appears ; 
There's never a life so happy 
But has had its time of tears; 
Yet the sun shines out the brighter 
When the stormy tempest 


80 sunny 


ciears. 


Gemperance (Mark. 


INCOMPLETE WORK. 


N a recent comment upon the great temperance 
awakening which, for a time, created so much 
interest in Pittsburgh, and resulted in a 

number of signatures to what is known as the Mur- 
phy pledge, the Pittsburgh Trumpet says, that in 
one of the iron-mills in Pittsburgh thirty-three men 
signed the Murphy pledge, and every man has broken 
it.” In answer to the inquiry “ why?” that journal 
iffirms that it is “ because temptation meets them on 
every hand.” “These men,” it says, “ desire to lead 
sober lives, but the grog-shep is open on every cor- 
ner, and in their weakness they are led astray.” It 
adds: ‘‘ Remove these tein ptations ; then, and not 
till then, reformed men the in 
safety.” 

Remarking on this, the National Temperance A 
eale SAYS: 

To experienced and thoughtful temperance men 
and women such a statement as the above concerning 
form move- 


To 


can walk streets 


the practical results of the so-called r 
ment, will occasion more regret than surprise 
escape from the fetters of the drink bondage whilk 
obliged continually to face the drink temptation is 


un extremely difficult matter. To the truly con- 
verted, such as actually realize the sustaining power 
of the Divine Arm, it is quite possible. But to this 
end the conversion must be real and thorough; and 
those to whom the saving power of the grace of God 
has been manifested will find it needful to watch and 
pray continually, to take heed lest they fall. 

The Woman’s Crusade, the refotm movement, the 
special efforts to enforce the restrictive provisions of 
the excise laws, in each of which, by turns, very 
considerable public interest has been manifested, 
have ail helped to centre public attention upon the 
drink question, and each will produce its legitimate 
harvest of good results. But whoever expects that 


either movement, as a specialty, will of itself suffice 
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large 


wholly to dispose of the drink question in a compara- 
tively short space of time expects too much and is 
doomed to disappointment. 

There are probably few who drink to inebriety who 
do not in their sober periods have, to some extent at 
least, a realization of their danger, and resolve to do 
better for the future. When a tidal wave appears, as 
in the Washingtonian or Murphy movements, in the 
midst of generous enthusiasm and surrounded by 
comrades and friends, it is comparatively easy for 
multitudes of such, and with the best of motives, to 
affix their names to the total-abstinence pledge. 
While the enthusiasm and the cheering fellowship 
last appetite is held in abeyance. But later, when 
both are gone, and old temptations have to be encoun- 
tered under less advantageous circumstances, then 
comes the tug of war. It is in this after-conflict that 
so many are worsted. 

Much stress is laid upon the value of the Gospel 
method of dealing with the drink question by many 
of the comparatively new recruits in the temperance 
Its value can scarcely be overestimated. 
But the Gospel, applied to temperance, em- 
only the reformation and 


form. 


not duty of 
abstinence on the part of the drinker: it includes 
everything—social, religious and political obliga- 
tions in relation to the drink question, on the part 
f all. The true Gospel requires a conscientious 
dealing with the whole question in all its aspects. 
But this is by no means 2 new and an untried method. 
It has all along been faithfully and effectually em- 
ployed by devout temperance workers, pioneers in 
the great reform. So, too, the effort to entorce law is 
but reproducing what has gone before, with results 
more or less encouraging. Spiritual and govern- 
ment forces must be employed conjointly and to the 
same end. 

An important lesson for all to learn who would 
work effectively in the temperance movement is that 
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it is in its nature comprehensive and varied. While The liquor traffic in Maine is reduced to yer, 
each special phase of it fills a useful place, each, as a | small proportions, and is entirely suppressed, exce 
specialty, is necessarily partial and incomplete.|in two or three of the larger towns, and is ther 
Whoever would construct successfully a commanding | confined to the lowest and vilest part of the for 

tower must build equally on all sides The attempt population, and is carried on with the utmost secresy 


to finish one side only will surely fail and the struc- | and caution, and it will continue in that way until it 
ture topple over. So the reform movement and / shall be declared by law to be a felony, and by 
other special efforts, good in themselves, will topple | punished as such, and it will very soon come to that 
over, as at Pittsburgh, unless the individual conver- | in Maine. ' 





sion be thorough and complete, and all good citizens There is now no one in this State engaged, however 
do their part, as citizens, to put away the drink temp- covertly, in the liquor traffic except such as ar 
tation, in the presence of which the weak stumble | willing to hazard the jail for the sake of the larg 
and fall, profits made in that infamons trade Any on 


engaged in that business here ranks socially with 


. thieves and pickpockets 
c > , 
RESULTS OF PROHIBITION IN MAINE, Fase kes Mes cea sass sadn Miah a 
“N answer to a letter addressed to Hon. Neat Dow policy of prohibition to the liquor traffic was more 

by Josnua L. Barry, Esq., of our city, making | firmly established in the public opinion of Ma 

inquiry as to whether it were true or not, as than it is now. The original Maine law was passed 
lature of 1851 by a vote of 8&6 to 4{ 


1 





publicly asserted, that the Maine Prohibitory Law through the Legi 
was a failure, and that liquors were openly and freely | 19 the House, and 18 to 10 in the Senate. . At the last 


sold in the State, the following reply was received session of our Legislature, January, 1877, after an 
ss experience of twenty x vears of the results 


- PORTLAND, Jt ly 31, 187 i. prohibition, an act additional, with greatly increased 
My Dear Mr. Bartey:— Your letter of the 27th penalties, passed through both houses without a 

re ached me yesterday, and I take the earliest oppor | dissenting vote. 

tunity to reply. Ever since the law of prohibition to} ‘This remarkable fact indicates the opinion and 

the liquor traffic in Maine was adopted, twenty-six the deliberate resolve of the people of Maine upon 

years ago, it has been constantly asserted by men, ’ 


: : the matter better than any quantity of epeeches and 
impelled by interest or appetite, that the statute was 


resolutions and ten perance meetings could do it 


a failure; that it did not in any degree diminish the | py people of Maine regard the liquor traffic as “ the 

sale or consumy ng he oie epee ‘ gigantic crime of crime ind the time is not distant 
A gentleman of Phila elp a came to ortland ex- hen tt will he treated ¢ oh in our nee. 

pressly to see for himself what the facts wer le Skea Nishi ; Near, Dow 


stayed over night at the American House in Boston, 
and there, among many gentlemen, he heard a well : 
dressed young man talking with great vehemence LIQUOR LAWS OF THE UNITED STATES. 
against the Maine law, and asserting that there was TIVE National T 
as much liquor sold in Portland as ever, and as 


ce Society and Publica- 
tion House, 58 R e Street, New York, has 





openly and freely as before the law. A Portland just published, in cheap form, a digest of th 
gentleman, sitting by, said: “ Young man, I will pay Liquor Laws of the United Sta en tneindine the 
your expenses to Portland and back, and will give Prohibitory License. I | Option Tax sail “~( ‘vil 
you five dollars for every glass of liquor you can buy | Damage Laws, as they now st ind in the various 
there.” 1 ne . ng man ¢ xcused himse lf by Saying States of the nion I} ‘ will be found a yery 
he had never been at Portland, but had heard that) y., ful manual for temperance workers. : 


liquors were freely sold there. 
First-class hotels generally have “ Wine Lists” 


upon the ext leaf ot their bill of fare. A first-class FATTY DEGENERATION, 








hotel in Portland has this notice on the back of its WAYS Dr. Park Fatty demiereiion of it 
bill of fare muscles is comm«< in hronie inebriates, par- 
“WHY WE DON'T.” ticularly those of the heart. The bones seem to 

be softened, and lose their earthy or mineral matter 


EXTRACTS 1] M THE STATUTE LAWS OF MAIN} “thei b 
Peculiar forms of gout come on, which cripple the 


“ For manufacturing intoxicating liquors, or selling patient. Forms of epilepsy and palsy that are dis- 
the same, one thousand dollars tine; to stand com tinct disorders, fo! : 
mitted until paid, and, in addition, six months in jail 
for each and every conviction.” 

“For having intoxicating liquo’s upon the premi HEREDITARY DRUNKENNESS, 
ses with intent to sell, one hundred dollars fine and : . 
costs; to stand committed until paid, and additional r Wik celebrated Dr . Darwin says: rs It is remark- 
three months in jail for each and every conviction.” able that all the diseases from drinking spiritu- 

“Said liquors may be seized whenever found, and ous or ferment d liquors are liable to become 
shall be forfeited and destroyed, which is done by hereditary even to the third generation, gradually 
pouring out into the common sewer.” — asing, if the cause be continued, until the family 

rvecomes extinct. 

There is no hotel in Portland where liquors of any Dr. Willard Parker, of New York, says: “The 
kind are sold, nor is there one such in the State, s¢ inheritance is a sad one ‘at ndenc vy to the disease of 
far as | know or believe. A few days ago | was in | the parent is induced as strong as that of consum p- 
Bangor, the second city in the State, and the city | tion, cancer or gout, and with the tendeney 
marshal told me there was no place in town where | he must wage perpetual war, or he becomes a 
liquors were sold, so far as he knew or could discover, | drunkard. \ very large percentage of 
and he is earnest in the effort to hunt out the rum-| frightful mental and brain disturbances can be 
sellers, and does it as vigorously as a dog will draw | traced to the drunkenness of parents, confirming the 
a fox from his hole. | great physiological law, that ‘like begets like’ ” 


i 











HOUSEKEEPERS’ 


Pousekeepers 


RECIPES, 


How To CLEAR SoApsups 
a little alum dissolved is very effe 
muddy water. But a short time since, some 
was applied in a manner which, from its novelt 
notice. In a 


It is well known t 


: : 
ive in clearing 


valuable results, is worthy of 
where water is scarce, a little alum was dissolved 
hot water, and thrown into a tub of thick soapsuds 
In a short time the ROap eurdled, and, acc ympanied 
by the muddy particles, sank to the bottom, leaving 
water above perfectly clear, pure and devoid of 
emell. This water was found very useful for washing 
clothing in again when poured off the sedi 

milar result was attained in a quick 
a boiler with s lacing 
wing a bit 


boiled, the s« 


its ljion 


FASHIONS FOR NOVEMBER. 
novelti il lress goods tor the « 

son have fairly made their ap 

see in our shop-windows brilliant 
rom anvthing heretofore introduc 
western world, and reminding us 

rich gold and silver cloths displayed 

Department of Centennial Exhibit 

hese fabrics for their groundwe 

tint; but over this is knotted and w 

describable manner, points of bright « I me of 

these fabrics ar a deep gray it, with 

l own with a rudd) ; still 

There 


silver; others are 
others are bright with tiny dashes 
has nothing so rich in appearance, 30 likely to 
( i iavor, as t ro0d been mMtro 
duced for a long tim ss in style, which 
fashion now dictats " ariy suited 

They : so rich in themselves 


plaitings 


ne into general f 


materials 
garniture ¢ i 


The Princess 
with each other in popular favor, wher¢ 
made to fraterniz We have not only 

| 


ets, but Breton polonaises, and last, but 


and the Breton styles ‘ 


very pretty and desirable Breton blouse, 
the plain sides of the Bret jacket, adder 
plaited front and back, and which will pr 
accessible to ladies of too slender proporuions, 
For many years fashion has not ventured to inter- 
fere with a lady’s under-clothing, beyond suggesting 
in the meekest manner possible, various styles of trim- 
lor generations we have gone placidly on, mak- 


ming 
ing our under garments, just as our grandmothers and 


great-grandmothers did before us; but now there comes 


a change, It may be that society will crumble to its 


DEPARTMENT. 


~ Deparlnent, 


ks appear on the surface, : 
r to enable you to mould them up easily ; 
hey will be hard. Let the dough remain 
holes, like a sponge, which is ascertained 
Roll it out when light, about two- 
in inch in thickness; cut the dough into 
them in 


ng into it. 


with a circular tin-cntter ; 
let them remain from fifteen to thirty 
They should be baked 


brown, in a quick oven 


before baking them 


AKFAST Dist! Put into a stew-pan three 
niuis f cream or milk, ¢ Littl yr ited tongue 
salt: When quite h it, put in four 


ir all the time until the mixture 
ice of bread 


umbered r son ng to take its 
ination under- 
a chemilette, and the 


mavy choose betwee 


lrawer nd skirts ¢ 
drawers and skirts at- 


and, in 


! » right direction; 
we shall look upon the abomi 
ist, and wonder how we ever endured 
nvenient combinations of bands and gathers, 
laces, which we endured so long. 
dresses are no longer necessarily of w 

hey may be of delicately-figured chintzes, or 
colored chambery, prettily trimmed, and suitable for 
either night or morning wear. 

An entire revolution is taking place in the lingerie 
department of a lady’s wardrobe, and, in every case, 
better. Comfort and health are 
tickle goddess. <A 
small waist is now no more considered the mark of 


or the lor once, 


taken into consideration by the 


beauty it once was. Tight lacing has gone out of 
fashion ; and even corsets, becoming ashamed of their 
former reputations and former uses, call themselves 
skirt-supporters, and present many desirable modifi- 
cations in their forms. 

In millinery, there is such a variety, that it is im- 
possible to even attempt an enumeration of the Wiffer- 


ent styles. A well-known fashion magazine, sum- 


ming up the different shapes, declares them to be 
“some stately, some piquant, some very stylish, some 
becoming, some rather rakish, and some exceedingly 
uglv.’ Milan straw, felt and velvet will all be worn 
during the coming season, the velvet probat ly having 


the precedence, 


ea nal 
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Fabiloy’s  Deparhnent, 


Strength of our Government. 

“T is the strain that tests the strength. Until a 
man is tried and tempted, he can never be sure of | 
his principles. Our Government, resting on the | 

will of the governed, has been regarded by all other | 
civilized goverments as an experiment, and with | 
most of them, its early failure and overthrow has | 
been a foregone conclusion. Even in our own coun- | 
try there are many whose faith is still weak, and 
from whom, every now and then, is heard a prediction 
of evil. They sigh for what they call a stronger 
government ; that is, for a government in which the 
few shall govern the many by military force. 

But there is no true strength in force; for, against 
force the will of the governed must always be set 
in undying resistance. A strong government is that 
which the governed themselves establish, and to 
which they give their free consent. “A govern- 
ment,” in the words of Mr. Lincoln, ‘of the people, | 
by the people, and for the people.” Such a govern- 
ment cannot be overthrown; because the people will 
that it shall stand. 

Such a government is ours. It is but a century 
old ; yet, in the first one hundred years of its exist- 
ence, it has passed safely through trials that would 
have broken into pieces any one of the older govern- 
ments of Europe. Our recent labor troubles have re- 
vived the fears of the timid and the doubting. They 
see a new danger looming up, and question the na- 
tion’s ability to meet and conquer it. On this sub- 
ject, Mr. Goldwin Smith, in an article in The Cotempo- 
rary Review, writes clearly and sensibly, and shows 
the ground of our strength. Referring to this article, 
the London correspondent of the New York Tyibune 
Says : 

“Mr. Goldwin Smith writes as the partisan of no 
class, and the advocate of no preconcerted theory, but 
as a thinker who has studied the social and political 
life of America, and is animated by sincere good-will 
to all classes of the American people. Not the least 
beneficial effect of the paper will be its reminder to 
European critics that great riots are not peculiar to 
the United States; that, in fact, labor riots have been 
less frequent and general there than under the less 
Democratic governments of Europe. With this be 
longs the other fact, already understood to some ex- 
tent, that for the Communistic elements of the riot, 
not American institutions, but the maladies of Euro- 
pean society and the shortcomings of European 
governments are responsible, With an eye to these 
French writers who have taken the riots as a text for 
sermons on the duty of political repression, Mr. 
Goldwin Smith points out with what success ‘the 
authorities of New York, in the midst of the late 
riots, feeling themselves masters of the situation, 
ventured to illustrate the difference between the 
policy of America and that of French Governments, 
by allowing a mass-meeting of Communists to be 
held.’ In France no meeting would have been 
allowed, and no proof could have been had of the 
emptiness of the boasts put forward by the Communist 
leaders. The history of the riots, as a whole, ought, 
thinks Mr. Goldwin Smith, to dispel the apprehen- 
sions of those Americans who believed they were 
living over a mine of social and industrial discontent, 
with which the power of the Government would 
prove inadequate to deal, The mine has exploded ; } 
exploded in the most perilous circumstances of in- | 
dustrial distress, and in the hour of the Government’s | 


weakness, The effects were terrible enough, ‘ but we 
see how far it has been from blowing society, or any 
considerable portion of it, into the air’ To thos 


| who, under this apprehension, have allowed them. 


selves to toy with the idea of Imperialism, the fol- 
lowing passage, from Goldwin Smith’s paper, may 
prove instructive ; 

“*The French Empire, to which at one time a few 
wistful eyes were turned, especially among Ameri- 
cans who had undergone the influence of Paris, kept 
on foot, or, at least, paid for keeping on foot (for th: 
administrative corrupation was ten times worse than 
in the States) an army of eight hundred thousand 
men, besides a vast police and a pestilent swarm of 
spies. A comparison between this force (setting 
down a fair proportion of the army to the account of 
internal repression), and the force ordinarily used 
for repressive purposes by Government in the United 
States, will give an approximate measure of the com- 
parative soundness of society under the two sets of 
institutions.’ ” 


Public and Private Virtue. 


AVERY now and then we are startled by the an- 

4 nouncement that some one high in public coblh- 

y dence has betrayed his trust ; and there generally 
follows a period of suspicion and doubt, in which you 
will hear it said, that no man is to be trusted, that 
“every man has his price;” that “ public virtue is 
dead,” and the like. But this is a blind and hasty 
conclusion, All the world hears of the bold scoun 
drel when he is caught and exposed ; but few of the 
faithful officers or honest traders, or incorruptible 
officials, whom no temptation can lead astray. For 
every public and private plunderer, there are more 
than a hundred men, who never handled nor wish to 
handle, a single dollar not honestly their own. 

There is one view of this matter of public virtue 
which too often seems to be forgotten. If there be 
not private virtue, what surety is there for public 
virtue? If the man be not pure and right in his in- 
dividual life, on what foundation is he to build his 
public integrity? If not faithful in what is least, 
how can he be faithful in much? A licentious man 
can hardly be a thoroughly honest man; and this for 
the reason, that licentiousness depraves the whole 
moral nature, It rarely happens that, in the expo- 
sures which follow some great villiany, breach of 
trust or defaleation, it does not come out that the 
man has led, in private, an impure, if not a dissolute 
life. There are, of course, exceptions. But what we 
wish to emphasize is the fact that the character of 
such a man is not so laid in virtue and honor that he 
can be safely trusted with large responsibilities in the 
administration of which may come severe temptations. 
Therefore, we say, look well to the private lives of 
your public men; and if these be not pure and true, 
your trust in their public virtue rests on an insecure 
foundation. 


Strength in Weakness. 


T is not so much the opportunity for doing good 
that we lack, as the will to do it. When the will 
leads, how wonderfully the ways are sometimes 

opened, weak things often doing more than the strong. 
Here is a remarkable instance, which was given in a 
letter written last summer from Ocean Grove, New 
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1878. ARTHUR’S VOL. XLVIL. 
ILLUSTRATED HOME MAGAZINE, 


The peculiar character of our magazine, its special work and mission in the homes of the people, and 


its many attractive features, are so well known, that we need not refer to them here. There will be no 
terial change in anything, only an effort at improvement. The opening number for the new year 
contain the first chapters of two new serial stories. One of these will be from the pen of that charm- 


writer, VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND, an old favorite with our readers, entitled, 


“ The Word of a Woman, and How She Kept It.’’ 


From the well-known ability and reputation of Miss Townsend, we may look for a serial of unusus 
I , ) 1usual 


The other will be from the pen of T. 8. ARTHUR, under the title of 


“His Dear Little Wife.’’ 


wedded life, and how and why her hysband lost her. 


iterest, 


The story of a sweet child-woman’'s tender love and 


the wear, fr to three attractive serial stories besides these 


OT EIND MAMEREARIODS wit, uv givens cus of thems & ‘Tomyernmes Story tre 
« will be give nh, one i Lhnen emperance Story from the pen ol Mr, 


ArnTHuur, but none will occupy the magazine for a longer period than from four to six months. Instead 
running a story through the year, as heretofore, we shall v arger space in each number, and so 
complete it more rapidly, and without the long delays which, to most readers, are so tantalizing. 


HE STORY TELLER This department of tl HomME MAGAZINE will continue to be a 
T . *e leading and attractive feature. As a power for good and for evil, 
fiction is exercising at this day a most important and wide-spread influence. The story is sought for 
ind read by young and old in all classes of society, and it is no exaggeration to say that it is helping to 
form the tastes, direct the sentiments and mould the characters of a large proportion of the men and 


yomen of our generation. How important, then, that it should be pure in tone and healthy in its teach- 


ings. Such in the Home MAGAZINE it has always been, and 
ight sneer at “moral fiction” had weight wi iblic: 1 i? 
absorbing all fiction is that which, in the 


such it will always continue to be. The 


time was when the | » is past. 
for the public has learned that the most powerful and deep) 
hands of a skilled writer, exhibits the struggles and triumphs of a soul battling w 
ing in that divine strength which comes to all who will take : 


ith evil, and overcom- 


the d m f general literature will 


GENERAL LITERATURE. ; have a wide range, : ne ive popular and instructive arti- 


cles on history, travel, science, natural history, « 
MAGA- 


A MAGAZINE ON THE SIDE oF TEMPERANCE. saad ce 8 ari 


ways been opposed to the liquor traffic, as a great , and on the side of entire abstinence from 
ntoxicating beverages as the only remedy for the wi 
in every form, It will: zive to the Christian temper- 


d consciences of the people through our land, all the aid 
’ 


ill be still more earnest 


ind pronounced in its opposition to this traffic 
ance movement, which is arousing the hearts an 
sympathy, support and direction in its power to offer, 

PEOPLE. > s it has been, so will it continue to be, “A 
A MAGAZINE FOR THE blengasine for the Poupia,” deveaad So iin 
culture of all the best and purest-household affections: a magazine in which the charms of a graceful 
literature shall be united with the truest and noblest prit 
as a cheerful and pleasant companion, will endeavor to prove 


ciples: a magazine that, while it always comes 


] 
itself a true and faithful friend. 


For Ladies’ and Children’s Dresses, are 


BUTTERICK’S NEWEST PATTERNS civen ts asual every month, 


NEW AND BETTER TERMS. for piper sched sadhdasd 1 pcp aboedtin 
TERMS FOR 1878. 


1 Copy, one year, 4 . ° 
2 Copies, . * . ‘ . ' 4.00 
3 Pr A : ¥ : ; ; ; : - : . §.50 
6 and one to club- -getter, , . : ; : ; , . 121.00 
10 os : : ; ‘ i p = - 16.50 
15 " ; q ; . ‘ d - 23.50 
20 “ vie , ‘ - ; - 380.00 
Specimen numbers 10 cents, 


$2.25 


Send Post-office order or draft on Philadelphia, New York or Boston. If you 


REMITTANCES. cannot get a Post-office order or a draft, then have your letter registered. 
T. S. ARTHUR & SON, 227 South Sixth St., Philada. 
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Ghe Compound Oxygen Treatment, 





—- 


The virtues of this Curative Agent need only to be known, to challenge the 


confidence of all intelligent people, 





Eight years of extensive practice with it, (our predecessor practised it for four 
years before,) qualify us to speak with certainty of its merits. We are confident 
that no other mode of cure can show nearly so large a proportion of chronic eases 
cured ;,and we defy any one to exhibit more wonderful cures than are numbers of 
our perfectly authenticated cases, 

We can refer fo many cases of, sO called, incurable diseases that are now healthy 
monuments of what is being done every day; Consumption, Catarrhs, Ozeena, 
Asthma, Dyspepsia, Diabetes, and the most painful nervous disorders. Diverse 
diseases are cured by this Agent because, not being a medicament, but Nature’s own 
Remedy, its sphere of action is universal; and being Oxygen Magnetized, it is the 
most wonderful vitalizer of the human body ever known. 

Hence it is invaluable to the vast army of Convalescents from acute diseases. 
Thousands of these who are inevitably degenerating into fatal maladies, might be 
restored to complete health by the use of this Agent. 

How very few ever recover from the effects of Pneumonia! and all for want of 
that vitalizing process which the Compound Oxygen would most certainly furnish. 
Thousands might thus be saved every year from the grasp of that fell destroyer, 
Consumption. 

No conviction is stronger with us than that nine out of ten who are in the first, 
confirmed, stage of this malady can be genuinely cured. And yet, this Agent is no 
more potent to cure phthisis, than other formidable maladies. For the truth of this, 
we are permitted, by themselves, to refer to Hon. 8. Frey, Judge of U.S. Supreme 
Court, and his accomplished wife ; Mrs. Haturr Kineurn ; Judge SAMUEL SMITH, 
New York; Hon, Montgomery Briarr; Ex-Governor Borneman, W. Va. ; Hon. 
Wm. D. Ke_itey; Gen. Firz Henry WARREN, and many more of scarcely less 
note. One strong proof of the deserved reputation of the Compound Oxygen is 
the fact of the numerous imitations of it by irresponsible parties, and which they 
palm off as the same agent, under other names. They do not administer Compound 
Oxygen, and every such pretence is a fraud. 

Our business is to make its virtues known, and available to sufferers.~ There- 
fore, let all invalids, even the most discouraged, send for our Brochure of 140 pages, 
which is truthfully written, and will well repay perusal. It will be mailed free of 


charge. 
STARKEY & PALEN, 
1112 Girard St., Philadelphia. 


G. R. STARKEY, AM, M.D. G, E. PALEN, B.Ph., M.D. 
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